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This is a small work of SL pages, part of which is here pre- 
senied to the English reader—the remainder shall follow. he 
occasion and design of it, will be best understood from the 
Author’s own words in a short preface. “'The by no means 
unimportant baptistic movement in the Danish Church—a 
movement which has not yet run its whole course—is the direct 
occasion of this church pamphlet. Inasmuch as the Bap- 
tistic Theory has manifested itself also, in many points, in the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, and has become matter of 
attention, the author hopes that this small work may also be of 
interest to German readers. It asks to be permitted to take its 
place among those contributions, which have already appeared 
that are designed to lead to a more definite understanding of ihe 
dogmatic substance of this matter.” It will be easily seen that 
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it suits equally well the theological meridian of the Am- 
erican Church. It leads forth a host against the Baptistic 
Theory, from a point which is comparatively new in American 
polemics; and the controverted system must marshal an en- 
tirely different set of arguments if it would keep its ground. 
Our own comments on its merits must be reserved to the close 
of the translation. It may only yet be necessary to remind the 
reader that the author is a Lutheran. If the doctrine of the 
tract is true Lutheranism, it will be seen that it differs, in its 
theory of Christianity, as far from what goes under that name 
in this country, as it does from the Baptistic theory itself. With- 
out any farther preliminary observations we commend this 
treatise to the theological times, as a little book to be desired 
to make one think, if not even to make one wise. 


Introduction. 


The inquiry whether the baptism of infants can be dogmati- 
cally justified, has, through the baptistic movement, become 
matter of special attention ; the more so, since views begin to 
appear in the bosom of the church itself, which, however much 
they seem to be opposed to the Baptistic system in a civil and 
moral point of view nevertheless share with it dogmatically in 
the same principle. The baptistic rejection of infant baptisin 
rests upon the view, that baptism has significance merely as a 
free self-conscious act, as in baptism of adults, who have pre- 
viously been regenerated and are believers, in whose case bap- 
tism is only an outward sensible demonstration of the inward gift 
of grace, of which the subject has become paitaker in another 
way independent of baptism. A self-conscious personal life of 
faith, received immediately and direct from the operations of 
the Holy Ghost in the soul, is, to the baptistic system the very 
germ and substance of Christianity, while it views the Sacra- 
ments as mere syinbolical signs and adumbrations Although 
this view comes most easily into favor through the Reformed 
Church, in its views of the relation of faith to the sacraments, 
yet the one-sided prominence of mere subjective and purely per- 
sonal Christianity, has for some time past also found entrance 
into the Lutheran church. The manner of thinking which 
has been extended through Pietism as well as by Rational- 
ism, has generated views of the church and of the means of 
grace, which have not only prepared the way for the Baptistic 
theory, but carry the germ of this in their own bosom. If we 
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turn our attention towards the Protestant sermons of the 
latest time, from which the reigning doctrine is necessarily 
reflected, we shall find historical ground for the assertion that 
the significance of Baptism has been handled prevailingly with 
reference to its suljective side, while its objective side, that 
which is properly Sacramental, has been left in the back ground. 
Infant baptism, as such, upon the whole, bas been handled with 
a certain reserve and caution, only in a passing way alluded to 
from some subordinate point of view, but not proclaimed as 
carrying with it the unconditional necessity of an article of faith. 
As, agreeable to the reigning views, free personal conviction 
seemed to be the first foundation for the evolution of the Christian 
life in the individual, it was natural that confirmation should be 
overvalued at the expense of infant baptism. Baptism, as in- 
fant Baptism, seemed placed in an oblique position in relation to 
faith, since it was presumed that a well grounded faith alone 
could give the subject of it a right to baptism; hence baptism 
seemed more appropriately joined with confirmation as its seal. 
This «pprehension of the nature of Baptism is without dispute 
baptistic, and hence the baptistic system is associated with a one- 
sidedness which may be designated iu general as baving forgot- 
ten what religion presupposes and by what it is conditioned, in 
its zeal for free self-conscious religion. In the baptistic system, 
however, this onesidedness appears in its most destructive form, 
inasmuch as it breaks formally with the church, and thus with. 
draws itself schismatically from all reforming conservative in- 
fluence. It seeks to secure iis error, by separating it from the 
great stream of historical development, and preserving it in a 
permanent form by an isolated church-communion. But just 
in this very way it places itself, as far as possible, beyond all 
means of correttion. Instead of suffering iself, and its subject- 
ive Christianity, to be taken up in the general flow of church 
life, and in this way to penetrate through to the truth, it must 
now sooner or later pass over into the list of historical petri- 
fuctions. 

The point at which this sect is joined in agreement with the 
true church, is its consciousness of sin and need of grace, its 
belief in regeneration by the Spirit of God, its workings towards 
sanctification ; bat, with foolish trust in her own superior 
wisdom, the daughter has separated herself from the mother- 
church, vainly imagining that she can complete her own sancti- 
fication in her own strength, independently of that which must 
previously be at hand in the order of Christian life. And so far 
does she go in her fanaticism, that rejecting infant baptism, she 
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openly denies the mother. For this reason the whole of this 
singular controversy between the church and the baptistic sys- 
tem, hinges substantially upon this point. It is a controversy 
between mother and daughter in regard to the birth and proper 
beginning of the Christian life: whether the new created con- 
sciousness comes to life through the medium of a generatio 
equivoca, or whether it has a regular mother. The question in 
other words, is this: Is faith the first, the original ; baptism the 
second, the derivative; or whether the reverse is not rather the 
case, viz: that faith is the fruit of baptism, and hence presup- 
poses baptism: whether it should be said that the baptism of 
adults is the true regular baptism, and that infant baptism can 
not be dogmatically maintained, or whether it ought much rather 
be said that infant baptism is the true orderly baptism, and that 
the baptism of adults, when regarded dogmatically, is to be 
viewed as an exception to the rule, hence in substance as an 
infant baptism. Precisely with a view of giving a more par- 
ticular answer to this question, have these pages been writen. 
We designate the object of our investigation more nearly to be, 
to set ourselves right in regard to the fundamentals which the 
believing consciousness presupposes— those presuppositions, 
without which no regenerated consciousness is possible—and to 
recognize or designate infant baptism as the plenary point of 
these presupposed fundamentals. And, as the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism evidently belongs more immediately to the third 
article of faith, viz: to that of the Spirit, it, must nevertheless, 
at the same time, be placed in organic union with the articles of 
the Father and the Son, in order that the reigning onesidedness 
may be counteracted in its ground; in other words: Infant 
baptism must not only be viewed in its connection with the 
operations of grace, but at the same time also, with the election 
of grace or predestination, and with the personal revelation of 
grace in Christ. That the doctrine of election has an inward 
connection with the doctrine of baptism, is already evident from 
the great significance which the first doctrine has with the Bap- 
tists, when these have reached only to some measure of devel- 
opment in doctrines. That the doctrine of the person of Christ 
stands connected with baptism is a fact of which all are con- 
scious; but the principal thing is, that this connection be felt to 
be not merely an apparent one, but a real one. And, as these 
several factors or forces—eternal election, the manifestation of 
Christ, the outpouring of the Spirit, and the operations of grace, 
—are bound together in one living organic unity in the idea of 
the Cowstrrvrion oF THE, Cnurc, we shall, in our attempt 
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to point ent the relation of baptism to this idea of the Charch, 
teach the comprehensive stand-point from which we shall be 
able to give to each of these several factors or forces its truth, and 
assign 40 it its proper bounds. 


I. Baptism as. @ Church-founding Sacrament. 


Faith alone saves us; not dead, but living faith—not foreign 
but individual, personal faith. ‘To have faith is the same as to 
have assurance of salvation—it is the same as to have eternal 
life, as well present as feature. But just for the very reason that 
faith includes in itself an eternity, it can have no temporal, con- 
tingeat or accidental source ; it must have a divine foundation. 
On this account Christian faith must regard itself as a work of 
divine grace. Divine grace is made known and apprehended, 
not only in the advent of the Saviour into the world, it is equally 
as much apprehended in the gift to man of faith in the Saviour. 
For, to use an expression of Luther, a Christian knows that he 
cannot, by his own power, or through his own reason, come to 
his Lord and Saviour. If he comes to his Saviour, it is because 
his Saviour has first come to him; is he to apprehend Christ, 
then he must first be apprehended of Christ. Hence, although 
faith is in one respect the freest and most personal of all acts— 
that which is in the deepest sense human—it nevertheless has 
not its deepest ground in human personality and freedom. For 
this reason consequently the believing personality, in the Scrip- 
tures, is designated as a new creature; by which it is declared 
that the Christian lives his life of faith not from himself, but 
that this life is something given, something derived, something 
imparted. 

If now the question is asked in what way faith is wrought in 
the theart, the best answer seems to be this: That it arises 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost in the inward man by 
means of Christian preaching. “ Faith cometh by hearing,” 
says the Apostle Paul; amd upon this passage the Baptists 
ground their argument that baptism is only to follow faith as an 
outward rite. {n order, therefore, that faith may be generated 
in the human heart, it is only necessary to have a preacher who 
has himself been apprehended of Christ, in whose inward man 
the Christian life of faith is active, and who by his personal 
testimony is able to waken up that life in his hearers. While 
we acknowledge the full weight and force of the above apos- 
tolic declaration, we will show that this declaration, is, by the 
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Baptists, perverted into an untruth ; because it is only true 
after certain other truths which are presupposed by it, which 
truths, however, the Baptists do not acknowledge. 

We ask here if faith comes from preaching, whence does 
preaching itself come? Is christian preaching merely the pri- 
vate communication of one individual to another in regard to 
his christian frame or condition, or in regard to his inward dis- 
positions or spiritual emotions? [s it a mere private undertak- 
ing when one goes forth to preach the gospel? All seets profess 
that they come not in their own name, but in the name of 
Christ, and that every preacher must be conscious of a call, of a 
inission and commission. ‘The christian preacher must, there- 
fore, recognize himself as the organ of Christ, as one who has 
a function to fulfil in the name of Christ. But how can he be 
the organ of Christ, unless he has previously been incorporated 
into the oraanism of Christ, that is, the ehurch? Christ 
stands related to the individual only through the general; and 
every true fellowship with Him, is a fellowship with him enly 
as the Heap of the body —that is, of the Chureh. True preach- 
ing can, therefore; only be that, which proceeds from Christ 
through the Church. The Christian preacher is only he, 1s 
WHOM THE CuurCcH 18 GROUNDED; and his preaching, in 
so far as it is directed to those who do not belong to Christ, can 
only have for its object, ta found the Church in them. 

When we say that no preacher can be the organ of Christ, 
who is notat the same time an organ of the Church, we have 
not in our mind, in making this assertion, a definite spiritual 
ORDER OF RANK, to whom the act of Christian preaching should 
alone and exclusively be reserved ; we recognize the Protesiant 
idea of the universal priesthood of Christians; we accord to 
every Christian the right to testify of his faith, only it must be 
laid down as a universal requirement, that no one put himself 
forward as a private organ of Christ, but that he speak forth 
from out the communion-Jife which has been founded in Christ, 
and which bas been developed in history. ‘The error of the 
sects consists precisely in this, that they would unite themselves 
with Christ without the Church, the great historical medium. 
In this system the individual stands only in a private relation to 
Christ, after he bas reached this position through a purely in- 
ward and mystical moving of the Spirit, or through his own 
reading and understanding of the Bible. It is religious sympa- 
thy alone, which draws individuals together in a conventicle for 
mutual communicasion, and interchange of personal experiences. 
To them preaching proceeds only from iudividuals, not from the 
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Church. For they do not view the Church as preceding the 
individual, but regard it only as result, as product of the holy 
struggles of the individual. The sects would form the whole, 
by an atomistic bringing together of the we while it is the 
very secret of an organism, that the whole precedes the parts, 
therefore the communion of saints must precede, in order, the 
individual saints. Instead of viewing the Church as the holy 
mother of faith, and asthe body of the individual members, 
the sects regard her exclusively as a product, an off-spring of 
faith, and of the body of individuals. 

Is, therefore, faith to arise, not by a generatio aequivoca, but 
in an organic manner, then the principle that faith comes from 
preaching, must be more particularly qualified thus: It comes 
from that preaching which goes out from the Church, and 
which invites men into the Church. When Christian preach- 
ing calls Jews and Gentiles into the Church, it is only done 
in order that they may there attain to the true beginning of 
faith—to that beginning which is, at the same time, the prinei- 
ple, the inward life-bearing possibility, from which a progressive 
evolution and growth in Christ shall proceed. That beginning 
of faith, which can find place in the individual before he is in- 
corporated into the Church, is only a preliminary, a preparatory 
beginning, which is, in and for itself, an unfruitful and power- 
less beginning, and one which contains in itself no guarantee 
for its actual continuation, for its true progression. The indi- 
vidual who stands out of the Church, can, so to say, merely 
inake a religious onset, can only impel himself towards the 
kingdom of God in a kind of infinite approach, without ever 
actually, in this way, getting into it. ‘The ¢rue beginning of 
faith is effected alone in this, that the movement does not pro- 
ceed from the individua!, but that the Church secures to itself a 
beginning in the individual, that the great communion life im- 
plants itself into the individual life. When we say that the 
beginning of faith is planted in the individual by the Church 
being planted in him, or by the individual being appropriated 
by the Church, we wish nevertheless to be understood to say, 
that this beginning is only the true beginning of faith, in so far, 
as the Church is itself appropriated of Curist. Only when 
the proposition, ‘The Church gives itself a beginning in the 
individual,’ is resolved and explained by the other, ‘ Christ, too, 
gives himself a beginning in the individual, makes him His 
organ by founding His Church in him’—only then does it 
designate the correct mode in which true faith has its true 
beginning. 
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We here go back, in our consideration, to the idea of the con- 
stitution of the @hurch. That Christ has constituted the 
Church does not merely mean that he has given it an historical 
beginning in time, but that he has, in time, given it an eternal 
beginning—that beginning which has secured to the 
Church an eternal life and an eternal growth, the power of tri- 
umphantly unfolding itself to salvation. That Christ has 
a to his Church this eternal beginning farther includes that 

e has made himself the principle of its spirit—that he, the 
God-man, the only begotten, in whom dwelt the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily, has placed himself in an organic relation to 
his Church, as well to the whole as to each individual member. 
As founder of his Church, Christ is not merely the subject or 
object of faith, but he himself is the founder of faith. His 
Church has not been constituted in an accidental or sporadic 
way; it is no conventicle of persons who have gathered 
around Christ, and elected him as Lord and Master, but the 
Lord himself has elected and prepared for himself his Church. 
Were faith only grounded in this, namely, that the first disciples 
gathered around Christ, based their faith upon their own agree- 
ment and sympathies with him and each other, and then pro- 
claimed and extended his doctrines from themselves—in that 
case a religicus sect or school would have been established, but 
no Church. But just as little as Christ appeared asa private in- 
dividual, just so little is faith in Christ a private matier. And as 
the appearance of Christ is presupposed by an eternal decree, 
which was made before the foundation of the world, so also 
faith in Christ is nota human matter, but the faith of man in 
Christ is included in the same eternal decree. Christ is only 
the perfect fulfilment of this eternal decree, in so far as he is not 
manifesied merely as object, but at the same time also as founder 
of faith. The faith of the Church is, therefore, not only faith 
in Christ, but faith through Christ and faith by means of Christ. 
The Church builds the certainty of her eternal election, not 
upon the purity or strength of her subjective life of faith, which 
is subject to that which is temporal and contingent, but upon 
the foundation out of which the subjective life of faith proceeds 
—upon the constitution of Christ. Not upon her own love to 
Christ, but upon his previous love to her, she rests the assurance 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. 

If we look back to the time when Christ himself wandered 
upon earth, we find that the faith of the disciples iu him was 
not brought forth by means of a rational reflection upon his 
doctrines, which, as is well known, they did not fully compre- 
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hend, but by means of the theanthropic power of Christ's per- 

7 iy, th which he constituted them his own, and pre- 
pared them as his organs. It was the personal, loving power of 
the only begotten, which guaranteed to them the truth of his 
doctrines; amd their confdence in Christ, their assurance that 
nothing should pluck them out of his hands, sprang not out of 
the relation in which they, the weak and infantine disciples, 
has placed themselves to Christ, but out of the relation in which 
he, the personal grace and truth, had placed himself to them. 
It was the Lord himself who helped them ¢o faith. For this 
reason also their Lord and Master, in the consciousness of his 
divine power, testifies, not, Ye have chosen me, but, I have 
chosen you! The faith of the disciples was, therefore, in the 
deepest and purest sense of the word, a faith of authority ; 
because Christ himself was the founder of it. Personal self- 
consciousness and free faith unfolded itself in them only after 
the outpouring of the Spirit. The Spirit, however, never 
ceased to point them back to Christ: freedom ever pointed 
back to authority—the idea tothe fact. This history of the 
generation of faith, iis foundation by Christ, its development 
from authoritative to free personal faith, which nevertheless still 
rests upon the fact of its divine constitution, must in substance 
repeat itself in all following generations, since the order of grace 
cannot be for them substantially different from what it was to 
the first disciples. {t is this continuation of the order of grace 
which is wrought by means of holy Baptism. What the per- 
sonal election of Christ was to the first circle of disciples, that 
Baptism is for the successive Church, the divine fact through 
which Christ gives to his Church its true and eternal beginning 
in the individual. For this reason the Apostles of the Lord, in 
whom he himself personally founded his Church, needed net 
Baptism; and for this reason the Apostle Paul had to be bay- 
tized, because he alone had not been with the Lord in the days 
of his flesh By means of Baptism the Church propagaies 
itself from generation to generation, so that every new genera- 
tion which is added to the Church, is appropriated by Christ in 
just as primitive a way as were the first. disciples, and become 
partakers of the endless beginning of faith in as fresh and 
living a way as those first Christians did. For it resulis fiom 
the Aingly office of Christ, that le, although he no more goes 
in asensible form from Galilee into Judea, nevertheless substan- 
tially and personally moves on inthe history of the world, from 
generation to generation, and that he is still, as he was in the 
beginning, the founder of true faith upon earth. Baptism is 
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therefore a transaction, not of the absent, but of the present, 
Christ. It is the risen Christ himself, who, in Baptism, extends 
his arms towards all generations of men with a view of effectua- 
ting the decree of the Father, the eternal election—with a view 
of founding faith, and of imparting the Spirit which proceeds 
from himself and the Father. 

The proposition, that faith comes from preaching, must, agree- 
ably to what these considerations have now developed, be inter- 
preted as meaning that it comes from that preaching which goes 
out from Baptism and which invites to Baptism. But preach- 
ing calls to baptism in order that Christ may found his Church 
in the single individual—give to the Church an endless begin- 
ninginhim. That faith comes from preaching is, therefore, by 
no means irreconcileable with the proposition that faith comes 

— from Baptism. It is only the exoteric apprehension of the 
matter which is here taken up into the esoteric. For, in so far 
as faith, in a Heathen or Jew, begins through means of preach- 
ing, this beginning is only the temporal, finite beginning of 
faith, which is neither more nor less than the vehicle by which 
the proper central beginning, which carries in its bosom the 
plenary promise of the future, is introduced. Everywhere in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit, everywhere, where reference is 
made to spiritual productiveness, we can discern this twofold 
beginning—the relative, which is only of a preparatory nature, 
and the central, having life powers and being really creative. In 
the language of the world the central is called the generative 
beginning, because it is not the subject which by way of inclina- 
tion moves itselftowards the idea, but is the idea itself, the thing 
itself, which itself, in its individual fulness, takes a living ener- 
getic beginning in the subject, and opens in him the source of 
spiritual animation, the mystery of productiveness. The gener- 
ative consisis notin this, that the individual elects for itself its 
own idea, but in this that the idea elects the individual as its 
own organ. That individual whieh seeks to elect his own 
idea, without having been elected of the idea, is either fanatical 
or rationalistic. What the generative beginning, which may 
easily be present without the individual having a clear con- 
sciousness of it, is in the sphere of human activity for that indi- 
vidual who has a special mission to fulfil: that Baptism is for the 
sphere of the christian religion, in its reference to the fundamental 
problem of human life. For it is the Churech-forming Christ 
himself, the principle, which includes in itself the whole fulness 
of Church-life, which here constitutes the generative power of 
the individual. In so far as faith comes from the word preach- 
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ed, it is partly only the preliminary unproductive faith, and partly 
that which follows and is active in the Church; in either case 
it is that faith which comes forward in time and experience. 
The mystery of faith, however, its endless foundation, origi- 
nates from the election of Christ in Baptism, while he, as Head 
of the Church, places himself in an organic relation to the 
individual, and in this way, opens to him the source from which 
alone faith can be developed, and from which alone Christian 
life and productiveness flow. Hence Christian preaching rests 
upon the fact that there isa Christian Baptism—that the Church 
is founded, and is ever being founded anew in unregenerated men. 
Without Baptism, preaching would be only a subjective func- 
tion, a mere conventicle business, which does not unfold itself 
out of the act of Christ. It would be, at best, only a work of 
accidental power a work effected by Scriptural wisdom, or by 
some indefinite spiritual movements, but not a work of that 
Spirit which proceeds from the founder of the Church. That 
we have still at this day evangelical and apostolical preaching, 
rests not, most immediately, upon the apostolic Scriprures, but 
most directly on this, that we are appropriated of Chiist in a 
way equally original or primative with the Apostles—that Christ 
has given us the same beginning of faith, the same source of 
faith, if not the same measure of the Spirit, as he gave to them, 
and has, inthis way qualified usto perpetuate a communion with 
the Apostles by means of the holy Scriptures. The conception 
of Apostolic preaching, according to the Scriptures, can only 
be determined in connection with the conception of Baptism ; 
and we accordingly find that the office of preaching was institu- 
ted at the same time with Baptism. If, now, preaching is to be 
in the Apostolic spirit, it can assume no other mission than this: 
partly to lead those, in whom faith is not yet founded, to Bap- 
tism ; and partly, also, to unfold the mystery of faith in those, 
in whom it has already secured a ground through the medium 
of Baptism. 

The error of the Buptistic system consists in this, that it 
denies the mystery of faith, and regards Baptism merely as 
something to be added to preaching, instead of regarding preach- 
ing as unfolding itself upon the ground of Baptism. For this 
reason the Baptists have no holy office of preacher, such as 
grounds itself only in the constitution of the Church. Their 
preaching can only be regarded as the private communication of 
one individual to another. One individual awakens fuith in the 
other, and by this reciprocal awakening isthe Church produced. 
This awakening is confounded with regeneration and Baptism 
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is to follow after only as a declaration—an outward sealing of 
that regeneration which has already taken place. Nothing 
begins in Baptism, no new evolving principle comes ‘ato power. 
Baptism is merely the outward conclusion of that which is 
already accomplished within. It is only an act of faith, not an 
act of Christ. It is the act by which the individual declares 
that he has elected Christ—through which the congregation 
declares that it has received the individual: but it is not the 
creative election of the Lord himself, not the formation of faith 
by Christ himself. 

This error can be traced back to one more general: to this, 
namely, that it betrays a one-sided conception of the religious 
cuLtus. The Baptistic system goes upon the suppesition that 
cultus (worship) is that, in which a man places himself in a 
relation to God, but-everlooks the fact that cultus is even so well 
that in which God places himself in a relation to man; and 
that this last form of this relation is the deeper of the two—the 
one in which the first itself has its ground. This one-sided 
conception is, moreover, considerably spread in the pale of the 
Church itself, and this shows that the baptistic system is not a 
phenomonon standing entirely separate and alone. Many mem- 
bers of the Church are under such a conception of the cultus 
that their attendance at church can have, for them, no other 
meaning than participating in a conventicle constitated by the 
State. The Church is for them nothing more than a pious con- 
vocation for the purpose of mutual edification. They collect 
around a preacher whose religious individualtty pleases them, 
but the idea of a holy preaching-office, and of the Sacraments, 
has for them lost its signification, They hold literally that culius 
means service of God ; and therefore they regard God exclu- 
sively as object—as object of the religious acts of men, without 
remembering that man can make God the object of his cultus 
only so far as God himself cultivates man. In consequence of 
this view the congregation seeks to raise itself in devotion to 
God, hears a sermon about God, but God himself, is, in the 
whole cultus, represented as unproductive ; he only receives the 
offerings of the spirit, without himself giving, acting, working. 
In so far as, in their cultus, God is set forth as active, it is only 
through the indefinite representations of the divine Spirit, who is 
present in the human consciousness, in the feelings, and in the 
believing disposition ; but Christ, the centrality of religion, is 
only regarded as the remembered object. 

If however, Christ is to be more than the historical promul- 
gator of a principle, which, after his departure, is to unfold itself, 
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he must rather be considered as the unseen Head, who stands 
related to the Church as his mystical Body—as the personal 
mediator between God and the race, from whom the Church 
must ever anew recieve the Spirit; thus he cannot be regarded 
merely as the object of cultus fer his church, but rather he must 
be viewed as the eternal and constant founder of this cultus, 
who never ceases to officiate in his church. We must have in 
view not only an objective Christ, but a living, ever-present, sub- 
jective Christ. Precisely this is the conception of the Kingly 
Christ, the fundamental mystery upon which the church rests, 
namely, that the separation, of which the senses can take cog- 
nizance, existing between this and the future hfe, is already tak- 
en up, or superseded through communion with him who is the 
personal centre in the whole sphere of personality, and who has 
promised to be not far from his disciples, who can be one only 
in him.’ As Head of his Body he takes part, in an endless way, 
in the fortunes and circumstances of his church; and in his 
creative power he is the all determining, all-pervading central 
will in the whole organism—the principle of the Spirit in the 
church.’ Now as certain as the conception of cultus includes 
the conception of real Christ-functions, so certain does it also 
give the conception of determinate Christ-acts,—acts which are 
independent of faith, but through which faith is grounded and 
unfolded. Itisthe conception of the Sacraments which meets 
us here. The Sacraments, which tothe outward view, are only 
emblematic acts of the church, are according to their unseen 
substance creative and redeeming acts of the risen Christ. It is 
not merely a holy thought, a divine idea which has enveloped 
itself in the sacraments ; it is a personal wiLL—not a represent- 
ing, but a working will. It is the all-organizing will of Christ, 
which here reveals itself in its centrality. The Sacrament is 
not merely a making visible, an explanation, a pledge, of the 
grace; but, while it is all this, it is atthe same time, the real 


The more the dogma of the Kingship of Christ, has, in these last. times, 
been neglected, while the dogma of the Spirit has in a one-sided way been 
made prominent—because it set aside the tree way in which Christ must 
be pre-supposed—the more important are, in our time, such works as Dor- 
ners “History of the Development of the Docirine of the Person of 
Christ.” In this work, the apprehension of the Person of Christ, as the 
God-man Heap of humanity, is not only in a historical and ethical, but also 
io a metaphysical and cosmological sense, the leading fandamental thought, 
which is authenticated scientifically by a consideration, equally thorough 
and comprehensive, of the christological conceptions which have constitu 
ted an epoch in history. 
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communication of the grace—the communication of that by 
which alone a life evolution is possible. Of course the Sacra- 
ments would be nothing to the church without the revealed, his- 
torically attested word of God ; but, on the other hand, only in 
the view which presupposes the Sacraments, does the revelation 
of Christ in his word become more than a past history or a mir- 
ror of common thoughts and feelings. 

The holy delivery in the word affords us only his historical 
presence, his remembrance, his image ; the devotion of the con- 
gregation, its feeling and its thoughts, contains only his mystical 
presence in the depths of the soul, by means of the operations 
of the Spirit; these forms, however, find their living centre, and 
their higher unity, in the Sacramental presence, in which 
Christ himself, through the medium of his institution, substan- 
tially reproduces his historical presence. Should at any time 
the Sacraments, in their inseparable connection with the word, 
vanish from the church, then also would the subjective life of 
falth die out of the church. Fr, it is through these means of 
grace that Christ makes himself ever anew the pre-requisite of 
the life of the Spirit in the church; it is through the medium 
of these, not only that the Spirit once went forth from Christ— 
in which case Christ would have been merely the historical in- 
strument of the Spiriti—but that the Spirit ever anew goes out 
from him as from his living source. If the being or essence of 
the Spirit is designated as action, evolution, process, then it must 
be said that the Sacraments and the word contain the firm and 
enduring, namely, the fulness of Christ, out of which the 
Spirit draws. If the Spirit, in his divine presence in the church, 
is always bound to a relative historical stage of the development 
of the church consciousness, then the Sacraments and the word 
contain the eternal source, the unconditional beginning of all 
development, as well in the present, as in the future world. 

In consequence of the reigning conception in the Protestant 
church, there is only an image of Christ, but no real Christ. 
The rationalistic conception, which still counts many disciples, 
would have us believe that Christ ended his functions with his 
departure from the earth: it surmises that he is perhaps now 
active upon some other planet, but for his church he lives no 
more: it regards the Sacraments as sensible means, by which 
his image is enlivened for the church, and it believes that in 
this way they continue to exert a moral influence. The later 
speculative conception, which is not satisfied with a historical 
relick, teaches that Christ is present in his church as an omni- 
present Christ-ipEa, as an universal immanent principle in the 
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faith and kaowledge of the church ; and the kingly office is 

in this, that Christ, having vanished as an individuality, 
is t in his church as Spirit. But as, in this cultus, not 
only a general relation to the Spirit is to find place, but also a 
personal relation to the personal Christ, this again can only be a 
relation to his image, not to Christ himself. For, as fixed per- 
sonality, he has passed away, and has only a presence with his 
church as the general Spirit. The higher conception, however, 
of the kingly office of Christ, which unites and reconciles what 
is here divided, is the primitive christian conception, according 
to which Christ, as Head of the Body, as personal prototype of 
humanity, cannot be separated from his organisin, but makes 
himself present by means of his image, and himself operates én, 
with, and under his institution. That the Lord rose from the 
dead, means not merely that his individuality evaporated in the 
universality of the Spirit, but that he, who includes in his indi 
viduality the entire fulness of divinity and humanity, bas in his 
operations risen above, and superseded, the limits of time and 
space. He is lified up to draw all unto him; he has ascended 
above all heavens that he might fill all things. Eph. iv. In his 
church, spread over the whole earth, the risen Clirist makes him- 
self present in a way which is not less objective than was his 
sensible presence ou earth, alihough it is a veiled, mysterious 
presence. His earthly appearance, his image in the word, his 
historical institution, he himself appoints as means for his mys- 
ierious operations; his own historical appearance must become 
the visible element in which the risen Christ embosoms his un- 
seen presence. 

The Sacraments are the most holy parts in the christian cul- 
tus. The individuality of the minister, which in the publica- 
tion of the word, preserves an independent significance, here 
draws back, while the Lord himself officiates us eternal High 
Priest. With Baptism, as the Sacrament of election, the chris- 
_tian cultus begins, while Christ himself, once for all, prepares 
man for the true worship. The universal priest-hood arises from 
Baptism, and only as those who have received this consecration, 
can they bring to him the sacrifices of the Spirit. As the church- 
founding Sacrament, Baptism cannot be repeated, while the 
Lord’s Supper, as the Sacrament of renewing and sustaining, 
must be ever repeated anew. Baptism in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost introduces the nat- 
ural man into the communion of the triune God. It is the 
eternal gracious election of the Father which here introduces 
self into historical reality through the medium of the Son, 
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who as mediator, imparts the Spirit. 'The Som appears here, as 
everywhere, as the living middle between the F’ather and the 
Spirit. His Baptism points back to the eternal decree of the 
Father, it points with promise to the future, when the fruit of 
the Spirit shall appear, but it is itself the fruitful germ out of 
which the growth and evolution emanate. 

The position which Baptism takes in the christian cultus, and 
the relation which exisis between Baptism and faith, was seen 
by Luther with great definiteness and clearness. That Luther 
knew how to estimate living personal faith, the freedom of a 
christian man, and the inward testimony of the Spirit, no one 
will deny. No less, however, did he know how to value that in 
the church which is independent of faith, and his reformation 
did not only give new life to free personal christianity, but at the 
same time he gave also to the church her original pre-supposed 
Christ in the word and Sacraments, the reality of which does 
not depend upon faith, as little as the personal appearance of 
Christ upon earth is to be regarded as the product of the believ- 
ing church. Ashe had to remind the Papacy that the Sacra- 
ments did not benefit maa without the right appropriation of 
them by faith, so he had to contend for the truth against the 
fanaticism of mysticism, and the one-sidedness of the under- 
standing, which reigued prominently among the Swiss Reform- 
ers, that faith did not create the Sacraments, as little as faith was 
able to raise up its own Saviour. Lather’s view of the relation 
of faith to the Sacraments can, for this reason, not be fully 
learned from his controversial writingsagainst Catholicism, which 
course has of late been too much pursued. In these, where, to 
him, in opposition to the doctrine of the opus operatum, every 
thing seemed to depend upon contending for the right appropria- 
tion of the Sacraments, the stress is necessarily laid chiefly upon 
faith, and the Sacraments are represented with strong promi- 
nence in inseparable union with faith. Just as important, how- 
ever, was it, in his estimation, to hold fast to the distinction be- 
tween the Sacraments and faith—to contend for the divine sub- 
stance of the Sacraments in their independence of the use of 
them, which is especially carried out in those controversial writ- 
ings which are directed aguinst the Protestant subjectivity. So, 
for instance, he contends in those sermons, which in the year 
1535, he published in honor of holy Baptism, against the error 
that Baptism is only a Sacrament in so fur as those who receive 
it have faith. From this error, he says, arises the diffuse and 
dangerous disputation about infant Baptisin, which was stirred 


up by the Anabaptists, and the strongest argument by which 
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these fanatics sustain themselves is that they say: You were 
baptized when you were yet a child, and when you did not yet 
believe, therefore your Baptism is-vain. And. now, in showing 
that the whole confusion, in this amicle of belief, kas iis founda- 
tion in this, that no distinction is made between the substance 
and the use of the Sacraments, he lays down the rule: These 
two, Baptism and Faith, ought to be separated as far as heaven 
and earth, God and man, are separated.’ For what God does is 
firm, sure, and unchangeable, as he himself is unchangeable and 
eternal; but what we do is unstable and insecure as we our- 
selves are, so that we can: found or build nothing thereon. In 
order now that our Baptism may stand and be sure to us, he has 
not founded it upen our faith, because this is uncertain, yea, it 
may be even false, but he has grounded it upon his word, and 
upon his own institution, that it may stand and not become 
weaker even when we havewot faith. Whoever, therefore, will 
be undeceived let him hold to this doctrine, that he may say 
understandingly and with discrimination: That I am baptized 
is not my work, neither is it the work of the priest who gave 
me Baptism, for it is not my Baptism, ner the priest’s, nor any 
other man’s, but the Baptism of Christ my Lord ; and the Bap- 
lism of the Lord needs neither my purity and holiness nor yours, 
for neither L nor any man is to sanctify and hallow Bupiism, but 
we all are to be purified and. made holy through it. For this 
reason I will not ground’ Baptism upen my faith, but just the 
reverse, my faith will | found and build. upon. my Baptism.” 
Lancaster, Pa. H H. 


* Walch X, 2579. 
* Walch X, 2582, 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 


The following communication comes from a respected minister of the 
Episcopal Church, in the State of New-York. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that the conductors of the Review do not make themselves responsible 
at all for the writer’s opinions. It is enough, that the subject is felt to be 
one of cardinal interest, and that it is treated in an earnest and honorably 


candid way. 


Aprit 10th 1852. 
I forward, for your perusal and frank 
opinion, some reflections on the question of Ecclesiastical Unity, 
which have already had sufficient introduct on in a former commu- 
nication. The occasion of sending them reminds me to express,— 
though I can do it but too briefly,—my sense of personal obliga- 
tion to yourself and Dr. Schaff, for nota little impulsion to thought, 
ascribable to some of your writ ngs, respectively. 
I remain, 
Rev’d and dear Sir, 
Very faithfully Your’s, 


Rev'd and dear Sir: 


The Rev'd Dr. Nevin. 


Can the visible Church be a sectarian community? There 
may no doubt be a sectarian character imparted to it, through a 
contracted spirit of legislation in past times, even if no present 
inember of it is sectarian in spirit. Jf, on the other hand, the 
Church is quite free fiom such legislation, and from the charac- 
ter thus derived, it may yet be composed of persons for the most 
part sectarian in their sentiments. 

Whatever stand-point is taken,—whether that which is com- 
monly designated as the High church view of faith in the 
Church, or whatever other posifion,—the perspective from it is 
not such as satisfies the present writer of the freedom of any 
ecclesiastical organization, or of any church-party within it (that 
he has any knowledge of ) from sectarianism in its constitution. 
This very consideration, so far from tempting a spirit of cen- 
sure, rather suggests how inapposite it would be ; for however 
fiee from a sectarian spirit one may believe himself to be, a 
knowledge of the atmosphere that he breathes ought to warn 
him of his liability to implication in a sectarian policy. Such a 
policy may insensibly find place in relation to any ecclesiastical 
or religious matter. As associated with the Church-question, it 
appears to consist mainly, in a demand of more than is neces- 
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sary or expedient from the consent of others, as a condition of 
communion with them. 

Let it be assumed that none of the Christian Confessions of 
Faith have been doctrinally in error ; but, that the visible Church 
is comprised within the range of one, or a certain number, of 
ecclesiastical organizations. There are Snarch’ no persons 
who, whatever may be their idea of the rch, as associated 
with such and such communions, have any doubt ‘that the grace 
of God-—of that nature which morally qualifies the soul in this 
life for a state of blessedness hereafter—is possessed by very 
many who are not within the Church as the former may under- 
stand it. And this spiritual phenomenon is explained by them, 
not without charity (in the popular sense of the term,) in this 
manner,—that God has dispensed extraordinary means of sav- 
ing, unaccountable for on the terms of his covenant as apparent 
to them. It is not necessary to enter into the question, whether 
those holding these views are consistent in satisfying themselves, 
and in conceding to others, that God gives bis uncovenanted 
salvation to persons who not only refuse to come within the pale 
in question, but who make a use of the grace of God, to prove 
by it that God’s covenant is not confined to that pale; and of 
whom, (in the case of not a few,) the very first act, consequent 
on their becoming subjects of the grace of God, has been to 
desert the fold in question, on the ground that the Spirit of God 
has guided them to more congenial, perhaps better, pastures. 
Assuming the extraordinary or uncovenanted character of the 
means of saving grace, thus recognized as Divinely extended to 
many, and so recognized even by those who condemn the use of 
them, ‘this question is humbly proposed ;—whether the Divine 
employment of such extraordinary means,—and this so con- 
stantly, as to render it apparently the Divine will that souls shall 
be saved as well without the Church (assumed to be such) as 
within it—does not witness against something abnormal in the 
state of the Church, ‘This abnormal state appears in the too 
cramped character of ecclesiastical institutions, such that they 
are rendered by human policy too little adapted to be universal ; 
though such was the designed character of the Church itself. 
‘To say that there is actual universality in the adaptedness of its 
discretional institutions, is to maintain what is not borne out by 
the existing siate of things, What many persons mean by such 
alleged adaptation to spiritual wants, is rather, that the spiritual 
wants of all men ought to take that form, which would best 
prove the universal adaptedness of the instituiions approved by 
the majority. But if the various forms of spiritual want, euch 
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as they are, or of that spiritual weakness which is a source of 
experienced want, are not provided for by the Church, she does 
not fulfil her mission. It is her duty to tend and nurture alike 
those who feel themselves to be helpless without ritual aid, and 
those who cannot endure exclusive ritual institutes.' What 
spiritual wants are there that have not grown out of infirmity ? 
The weaker the brethren, the more claim they have on her for 
such an adaptation of her institutions as shall include provision 
for their case, if practicable. If the Church is an asylum for 
sick souls, it should not be made to appear, in the case of any 
who are seeking the Saviour, either that there is no room for 
them, or that they are not wanted, because the form and linea- 
ments of their spiritual character do not follow suit. The 
Church was designed to comprise the development of the entire 
life of Christianity, in the variety of its conformations. . If then 
her legislation tends to promote the separation, from her pale, 
of any who are “alive unto God,” she cuts off life, and is ac- 
countable for such excision; she is then, in fact, sectarian. 
Ought she not, rather, to aim at being so comprehensive, that 
godliness could not easily be found out of her pale 7*—It might 
have been expected that those who hold the most exclusive views 
on the Church question, (in the usual forms of its presentation) 
would be the most anxious that the wings of the Church should 
be extended over those to whom uniformity is impracticable, or 
who are impracticable to uniformity. The sacrifice of unessen- 
tials (strictly such) by the former, must be a small matter in 
comparison with the vital interests involved in the question of 
icorporation with the Church. Suill, a sense of the inestima- 
ble importance of such a question is far from having yet found 
expression, in a policy corresponsive to it. 

The interposition of what has been termed extraordinary or 
wuncovenanied grace, by Him, who is “ the Head over all things 
to the Church,” has the moral significance and effect of a strong 
protest against the unreasonable policy of the Church. He thus 
wforms the Church, that Ae will not abide by her limitations ; 
and suggests, visibly enough, that since she claims to be “ his 
body,” she should aspire likewise to a state in which she can 
shew that she is “the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 


* The latter class of Christians appear to have given the most attention 
to one department of liturgical rites—the hymnic. 

* The case of the Society of Friends, from the nature of it, could not be 
ecclesiastically provided for. But that which is evangelical in its life, 
would, most probably merge in any truly catholic system. 
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This she is ‘not, as. ly modified, for she virtually ignores 
a great ‘portion of the life of Christianity ; she does not comprise 
the fulness of Christ’s life, as manifested in all who are alive 
unto God through him. 

The question ‘then arises, what appropriate limits might be 
propozed to the scope of ecclesiaatical institutes for universal re- 
ception in the Christian communion. 

It may be questioned whether a more ample confession of 
faith ought to be required, even as a test to such as aspire to 
minister in the church of Christ, than such as relates to the 
Holy Godhead, and to the Person, Character, and History of 
our Blessed Lord,—in substance, his Incarnation, Atoning Sac- 
rifice, Resurrection and Ascension. These few articles of faith, 
with a retention of the two holy Sacraments, would surely be, 
so far as general institutes are concerned, adequately conserva- 
tive of the Christian faith. As tothe policy of excluding errors 
in doctrine, by force of canon, it is worthy of consideration 
whether the advantages contemplated in this course are not, in 
the long run, counterbalanced by the collateral tendency toa 
canonical retention of errers. ‘There can hardly be a better 
prospect for the prevalence of the truth, than when the word of 
God has free course; for then, “ if the gospel be hid, it is hid 
to them that are Jost.””—If moreover canonical discipline, re- 
specting worship, was such as merely to exclude the offering of 
religious worship, in any sense or degree, to any created being, 
also the use of images or other personal representations in any 
form of religious worship or ceremony, there would probably be 
not as much scope given to abuse of liberty in worship, as there 
would be to edifying liberty in the same.—Under the head of 
moral tenets, there are perhaps but two forms of religious im- 
morality needing to be specifically abjured by the Church : One 
is, the sale or grant of ecclesiastical indulgences for sin; the 
other is, the infliction of pains and penalties for religious faith 
or practice. 

The evils of conflicting instruction could hardly prevail in a 
greater degree than at present, even within the pale of many of 
the Christian denominations. What more conflicting instruction 
can be found than in the Protestant Episcopal Church, on the 
question of the effects of Baptism ? The difference between 
ultra Romanist and Zuinglian views of the Eucharist has not 
a morel importance as vital as that between the opposite views 
in the church above named, in relation to the question of Re- 
genusiien, if this importance is measured by the interests direct- 

y involved.—Again, as to the supposition that there would be 
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difficulties in the way of practical co-operation among those 
who differ widely on a variety of points, it should be remember- 
ed that there are various departments of practical co-operation, 
in some of which those who are not in the same communion 
join notwithstanding, while in others communion is no guaran- 
tee for co-operation. And, even as regardsacontemplation of 
difficulty in the professional intercourse of differing clergy uni- 
ted in communion, two considerations present themselves. One 
is, that where there are opposed parties within the same denomi- 
vation, the differing clergy are at no loss with regard to the or- 
dinary exclusion of one another from their pulpits,—and this, 
inoffensively enough. 'The other is, that intercourse so based 
as outwardly to imply a recognition of various points of wide 
difference, is more easy and discretional than when based on 
professed agreement on too many points, or on a reference in 
common to standards to which each party assigus a different and 
exclusive interpretation.’ 

On the feasibility of a restoration of unity in communion, 
hear Dr. Nevin, in the concluding passage of his treatise on 
Sect and Schism :—* Faith in the Church is not of itself all 
that the case requires ; but it is the first and greatest thing, that 
must open the way for all ulterior counsel and action ; and it is 
worse than idle to prate sentimentally of our good purposes in its 
absence. Half of our sects would be at ouce dissolved by it, 
like mists before the rising sun ; while the field of division and 
debate, among the rest, would be narrowed to less than half its 
present dimensions; and, in the distance at least, would be seen 
rising to the fond vision of hope, the glorious one Catholic 
CHURCH OF THE FUTURE as the praise, and joy, and glory of 
the whole earth.” 





‘The platform on Which Protestant Episcopalians meet is an awkward 
one, off which differing parties desire to push one another. Although their 
standards of faith have been drawn up i: a spirit of compromise, two par- 
ties respectively insist that their own construction of them is the only jus- 
tifiable one, and that persons holding the opposite views ought not to be in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Each of these parties has more affinity 
with some denominations with which it has no communion, than with the 
opposite party within the same communion. The consequences are, per- 
petual heartburning, party captiousness, and exposure to occasional harass- 
ing from one another, since neither can well enter into the religious sensi- 
bilities of the other, and it is a rather curious phenomenon, that while, in 
nearly every diocese, the party which happens to be in a minority, com- 
plains of being excluded by the other from representation in the executive 
councils of the diocese,—the members of the same party, if ascendant 
in another diocese, incur the same complaint for similar exclusiveness. 
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The dissolution of denominational societies may be less de- 
sirable, for reasons that will by and by appear. 

The learned author above named. remarks (p. 69)—“ Since 
the Reformation, in particular, the Church has fallen unavoida- 
bly into the form of more or less rupture with itself; so as to 
appear divided into different confessional organizations; with- 
out still losing, on this account, the internal oneness of its life 
asa whole.” The necessity for rupture into e@hfessional or- 
ganizations, so separate as they have been, may be less apparent 
to one who is nevertheless convinced that “ a denomination or 
confession forms a component part of the universal Church” (p. 
69.) There can be no doubt, that several of the denominations 
are justly entitled to the character claimed for them, as “ rep- 
resenting, for the time, a certain essential side of the common 
Christianity, which must otherwise have been undervalued and 
wronged; with the prospect and hope of a final re-integration 
of the interests, thus divided, into their proper Catholic unity.” 
(ibid.) But there may be good reason for not couceding, that it 
is by any “ inward necessity” that they are “ separated from the 
general body,” (ibid.) The fact seems to be, that the separa- 
tion of these portions of the universal Church is attributable 
mainly to the circumstance, that internal ties, having a certain 
range not otherwise than consonant with Christian liberty, have 
been misused for the limitation of external relations. All 
these denominations could have existed, and flourished even in 
a greater measure, within a single comprehensive one. ‘They 
inight have cherished their peculiar characteristics, and main. 
tained their denominational confraternities, all within one com- 
munion—that is, recognizing some constitutional centre—even 
as the Dominican and other Roman Catholic orders (or denomi- 
nations) flourish in accommodating independence of one anoth- 
er, yet united in a common fold. ‘Those who should object to 
this independent variety in social organization, within the com- 
prehensive Church, would be doing the very work of the secis 
all along, from ignorance of the constitutional differences among 
minds ; ‘the kingdom of God within the soul of man being de- 
veloped in a variety of phases, to which these constitutional 
diversities contribute. Without full scope for the various tend- 
encies in question, there can be no prospect of a permanent co- 
herence between reunited sections of the universal Church.’ 





* Wiih this view of the use of denominational institutions, it is mani- 
festly impolitic for any denomination to aim at proselytism, with reference 
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A striking example here suggests itself of the diversity there 
is in the religious provisions desiderated by different minds, or 
by similar minds in a different state. Most evangelical Protest- 
ants in Italy, not having felt the need of a ritual for their own 
use, do not recognize any usefulness in rituals, and are rather 
inclined to reject them, on account ef the abuse of them in 
which they had themselves participated, when in the Roman 
Obedience. On the other hand, very many Italians, who feel 
themselves to be in want of a religion, so to speak, adhere in 
form to the Roman confession and ritual—or rather to that ritu- 
al, and with it that confession—because they are unable to see 
and feel a church, except through the medium of a ritual. 
Consequently, how ill qualified is the one class of Italians allu- 
ded to, for judging of the spiritual wants of the other! Such 
is an illustration of the duty of the Church of Christ to aim at 
supplying the spiritual want of every cast of mental character, 
and that not on conditions, such as the acceptance of sectional 
or social shibboleths, that may do for circles or even tribes, but 
not for humanity at large. But again, an Italian Christian leav- 
ing the Church of Rome, and knowinglittle if anything of any 
other ecclesiastical organization than that which he abandons, 
sees suddenly before him a number of Protestant societies, re- 
cognizing no constitutional tie in common, and having little to 
do with one another. Having supposed that his reception of the 
gospel of Christ, in its purity, was to put an end to his ritual 
and confessional distractions, such a one can scarcely be blamed, 
if, sitting at the feet of his Lord, he is content with a state of 
ecclesiastical isolation,—or rather individualism, for no man is 
isolated who communes with his Redeemer,—and there declines 
to be “careful and troubled about” matters of ecclesiastical 


to its own pale, And it is probably some sense of this, which is uncon- 
sciously at the bottom of such canonical provisions as, when rigorously 
put in force by some denominations, serve undesignedly to check unconge- 
nial accessions to their communion. [I allude to the close (or exclusive) 
communion of some, who nevertheless aspire to the enrolment of numbers 
among their professing adherents. 

Here also the question presents itself, as to how the benefits of a close 
communion could be conserved under such a system as would place all 
the faithful in one open commynion. If there should be a disposition to 
reconcile the two, there need be no apprehension of a failure in effecting 
appropriate arrangements for example, those societies of which the mem- 
bers, as such, should desire to commune together exclusively, on certain 
occasions, might assign, to as many of their places of worship as they 
pleased, the character of private chapels, as discriminated from their churches, 
in which the communion should be open. 
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economy. If however but one pure Church is shewn him, then 
the variety of independent societies within it, instead of distract- 
ing him, would provide for the greater freedom of his mind, 
through the scope they would afford to his Christian liberty. 

If a disposition were prevalent, towards such a re-union as 
Dr. Nevin well terms “a final re-integration of the interests thus 
divided, into their proper catholic unity,” there would be no 
difficulty as to the adoption of the external bond necessary for 
their cohesion. ‘This bond must necessarily be a constitutional 
clement, whatever might be the character of the corporations 
intended to be associated. And in the case of the Christian 
economy, what can that element be but the ministry? All the 
Christian bodies have indeed their ministry. Whatthen is need- 
ed to identify, so far as communion can do it, the ministry of 
one denomination with those of the others? Sinply an eccle- 
siastical channel in common for ministerial commission and 
recognition. As we are speaking of an external bond, and not 
of that spirit by which all true Christians are one in Christ, by 
reason of their collective union with the Head, it would be irrele- 
vant for any one to offer the objecting plea that ministerial com- 
mission is derived only from Christ. ‘This is taken for granted, 
and we may feel encouraged by this very consideration to hope for 
something more than one might otherwise do—namely that 
ministers, having such a commission, will be the more prompt, 
from that circumstance, to make concessions (not otherwise than 
innocent) for the purpose of giving a universal character, a uni- 
versally recognized and welcome capacity, to every denomina- 
tional ministry, and of thus extending indefinitely the scope of 
their efficiency. If the clergy of entire denominations were to 
consent to a repetition of the professional ceremony for setting 
them apart for the ministry, they might call this ceremony what 
they would respectively —whether re-ordination to the minis- 
try, or institution to an enlarged field of ministration, or the 
inauguration of a re-union among the churches; and they 
might mean what they would by the designation. If this how- 
ever should be attended, as in the case of not a few it probably 
would, with some compromise of their feelings, (sectarian 
pride ?) yet how small a matter does this appear, in comparison 
with the grounds for exultation, at the great ends promising to 
be answered by such a movement! Of what account would be 
the contradicted feelings of whole congregations, (such as feel- 
ings of this kind ordinarily are,) against the golden auspices 
that would be reflected over the horizon of their prospects! 

In solving the question of an ecclesiastical authority, of uni- 
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versal ity, whatever might be the contemplated limitations 
and conditions of the practical relation of such to the universal 
Church, minds free from a sectarian spirit could not but desire to 
find a historical and world-wide principle ready at hand, as being 
the best adapted for selection. If such a policy should inspire 
the solution of the question, (and the question is here treated as 
one of policy,) to what conclusion is it likely to lead them, if 
not to the adoption of Episcopacy, so far as the end in question 
is to be answered? That this is the most prevalent system 
throughout Christendom, is a consideration of especial impor- 
tance, with reference to those countries where corrupt forms of 
Christianity prevail, and that for obvious reasons ; while, for rea- 
sons somewhat less obvious, the above mentioned circumstance 
merits great attention, with reference to regions where semi-infi- 
delity severs the past from itself. ‘These considerations do not, 
certainly, furnish complete proof of the world-wide adaptedness 
of Episcopacy. But all that is wanted to complete such proof, 
is the fact that,in most of the important denominations, that 
system is practically inuse.'| Such a retention of it by them, 
(under whatever denominational modifications,) as it were in 
spite of themselves, seems to indicate a radical moral necessity 
for it, of a kind and degree hardly susceptible of explanation. 
Such an impression of its essential conservatism does not, in 
itself, involve, as even necessary to consistency, a recognition of 
the ministerial succession from the apostles, as claimed for epis- 
copally ordained clergymen. Yet one may feel surprised at a 
position sometimes taken by the opponents of Episcopacy, in 
effect, that the asserted succession is so extraordivary a claim, as 
to require not only extraordinary proof, but such proof as can- 
not be evaded: while, on the other hand, those who estimate, 
as of a remarkable kind, the evidences of that succession, regard 
itas the manifestation of a special Providence, in support of 
what appears to them to have ‘been a promise. Yet, since its 
continuity has been so provided for by ecclesiastical practice,— 
three bishops having been almost universally in requisition to 
take part in a consecration,—it would seem to bea matter rather 
to have been wondered at, if the succession had failed, and that 
in every line. Its continuity would appear to be so obvious a 
result, that it might well weaken one’s belief in any special in- 


* This remark has reference to the prevalent division of ministerial offi- 
ces among three classes (virtually three orders) and to the peculiar func- 
tions of presiding officers. 
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t ition of Providence to effect this phenomenon in history. 
—However, such as the succession is, and whatever it may be 
worth, it seems morally impracticable for Christians to be united 
in one communion, unless the ministers of the different denomi- 
nations will place themselves in a common relation, by accept- 
ing such canonical orders as comprise all others,~-consequently 
the orders of those who claim the succession alluded to. The 
superadded succession would be no burthen to such as do not 
claim it; while to others, deprivation of it would be excision— 
sectarian excision.—The more ample the communion compris- 
ing the united churches, the greater would be the number of 
bishops required for each diocese. The distribution of them 
would be required to have reference to societies as well as to 
localities. And should there be any difficulties in the way of 
an unconfused and unembarrassed fulfilment of their mission, 
such would be prima facie indications that they, or their peo- 
ple, or both, were still sectarian or schismatic, whatever they 
might be besides. A house or board of metropolitans, (so to 
call them,) with the aid of the best jurisis, might be a court of 
appeal from every section of the Church,—the members being 
impartially selected. Nor should such a court fail to include 
some of the ablest Christian jurists. 

Such a comprehensive Church would not need to lose time in 
a parley about her proper mame. What other name should it 
be than “The Church of Christ?’ She could well afford to 
concede such designations as “ Catholic,” and “ Protestant,” to 
whatever parties might want them. How great would be the 
capacity of such a consolidated body,—the more powerful by 
reason of the distinct organization within it —for moral influ- 
ence on the world! And how compact would it be for resist 
ance to assault! Even the intolerance of certain governments 
would be materially checked by the public spirit that would be 
thus diffused. 

Again, the intellectual life of the church would be greatly 
promoted by mingling, more than at present, the variously char- 
acteristic literature, theological and religious, emanating from the 
variously developed life within the church.' There would be 


*There is, it is true, considerable interchange and mingling of the litera- 
ture of different denominations. But the process is strongly marked with 
sectarian dishonesty. Imagine, for example, the Tract Society suppressing, 
in their edition of The Dairymen’s D .ughier, a few words in commendation 
of the Anglican funeral-service, as if apprehensive lest readers unacquain- 
ted with it might be introduced to it. Had such eulogy referred to an 
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more inquiry, impartial, interesting, edifying, into the radical 
character of denominational features,—not such inquiry as is 
now too common, merely with a view to expese them;—* the 
head and front of their offending”’ being, not unfrequenily, that 
the history of their inward life transcends anything that the per- 
sonal inward history of the observer himself has in common 
with it.—But if it is found to be eminently instructive to exam- 
ine the deep principles of the characteristic life of a religious 
society,—for example, to evolve or to trace those idiosyncrasies, 
the synthesis of which constitutes Methodism,—edification of 
amore comprehensive kind, and on a grander scale, attends 
analogous philosophical inquiry into the moral wants of humani- 
ty at large, as expressing a necessity for divine institutes of uni- 
versal applicability. The adaptation of such institutes to meet 
those wants, can be set forth in all the forms that moral or intel- 
lectual science suggest, without a disproportionate reliance on 
the scope of reason. The true doctrine of “God manifest in 
the flesh’? commands the highest appreciation, when it is sub- 
served by exhibitions of the antecedent demand in Nature for 
such manifestation, also of its rational probability, and of its all- 
sufficiency to humanity, both for the recovery of the latter from 
any depth of moral degradation, and for the satisfaction of any 
conceivable human aspiration, natural or inspired, towards moral 
elevation. Even this extent of appreciation, which is within 
the capacity of reason, necessitates, as a consequence, a recog- 
nition of the appointed resource for all aspiration that is founded 
on this central truth and basis of hope,—that resource being the 
Holy Spirit, inseparable from the glorified person of Christ. It 
is to the failure of a due collateral dependence on Aim, as the 
Giver of life,—the life of and in the glorified God-man, 
whose messenger and everliving channel of grace to us he 
is,—that those unhealthful developments are owing, which, while 
claiming to exalt the doctrine of the Incarnation, rather defeat 
the spiritual end and use of it, by inculcating undue dependence 
on subordinate means of participation in Christ. A sensibility 
to the operation of that Spirit, as our living tie with the Person 
of the Redeemer, is the best guarantee fora right estimate of 
visible institutions. And the doctrine of, tke Church then keeps 


“ eloquent prayer addressed to an audience,” who knows whether the spirit 
of revision for publication would have been as sensitive’ To away with 
sectarianism is the only way to relieve the eye from the daily proofs— 
which are not all, by any-means, of the same nature as the above—of 
mora! obliquity in sectarian policy- 
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its place, less as a dogma for which people must have their defi- 
nitions, than as held “ of a true heart in love ;”’ in which case, 
there is all the salutary benefit from it, without the danger of 
Christ being obscured by the Church, as when the Sun, 


“from behind the Moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds.”* 


This slight extension of remark on the probable result of a 
nearer relation between the castes of church literature, may ap- 
pear at least relevant, in association with the tending guardian- 
ship of particular truths, or particular phases ef truth, by differ- 
ent Christian bodies. It is through such conflict or amalgama- 
tion as is liable to result from this relation, that faith in divine 
truths becomes more intelligent and experienced, and the truths 
themselves better armed to make their way. ‘To convert defini- 
tions of truth into exclusive canons, in order to set controversy 
at rest, is perhaps one way of causing Christians to sleep. over 
those traths,—the duty of watching over them being in a man- 
ner dispensed with. 

On the whole, the general principles of a proper enion among 
Christians appear to be these,—to return to the starting-point of 
Christianity for indispensable general institutes;—to leave minor 
or less, indispensable institutes, together with the solution of 
questions depending on an estimate of historical development, 
to the sphere of the denominations as we find them ;—also, to 
have a channel in common for ministerial eommission, without 
impairing existing organizations—a spirit of conservatism rather 
than of change, presiding in these contemplations. Such a 
mode of convergence appears to be the best guarantee for the 
liberty of divergence, and the best security against union with- 
out unity, and unity without interest (or indifferent unity). If 
there is a practicable mode, whether it be this or any other, of 
effecting ecclesiastical unity, consistently with the maintenance 
of every form of Christian liberty, then the prolonged adjourn- 
ment of it would too fully bear out the representation by an 
English non-conformist, that this is “an age which groans over 
the want of Union in the church, and yet, in too mamy instan- 
ces, hugs that mental littleness. which renders union. impossi- 


' Thus is rendered the expression adnOcrowrts ey ayawg, (Bphes. iv: 15,) by 
Professor Lewis. See his remarks on the “subjective. sense of the word) 
adnOcvw,”—note 3 to Plato contra Aiheos. 

* Milton. 
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ble.” ' _ The sectarian, morally such, is he who will not aid the 
furtherance of Christian unity. He who yearns for this consum- 
mation, but cannot see his desire realized, must- have patience 
with that sectarian position, from which he cannot free himself 
by any change in his ecclesiastical relations. 

There is abroad a spreading weariness of disunion, and desire 
of unity, which would no doubt be much greater, if it were not 
generally imagined (though unnecessarily) that denominational 
predilections and associations must be sacrificed to its accom- 
plishment. This sense of the ecclesiastical want of the age, 
checked as it is by sectarian tenaciousness, is rather coincident 
with a political spirit now diffused through several countries,* 
in favor of federal unity, which is however impeded by an un- 
due proportion of sectional jealousy. <A period of the most 
per.lous trial threatens to arrive; when these coincident wants 
inay together have reached an impatient climax. For the man 
of the age may then appear, possessing genius and infernal in- 
spiration, adequate to sustain a fair promise to “ gather together 
in one all things.” Should therefore a character appear, arro- 
gating the associate offices of Prophet, Priest, and King ;—or 
should merely a union of the imperial sceptre of the West with 
the keys of a Pontifex Maximus, in the same individual, be- 
come a world-question,—such a character may well, “ if possi- 
ble, deceive the very elect,” ere the latter detect a personal 
Antichrist. Thus, the continued unsettlement of the church 
question will be in itself a probable source cf temptation, at 
such an epoch. But, to escape the snares of any false Messiah, 
the indispensable securities for the individual Christian are an 
acquaintance with the person and character of the true one, 
also with his voice,—which latter is, and will be, no other than 
that of the Parackt2, until our Blessed Lord shall personally 
re-appear. Withouta recognition of the voice of the Holy 
Spirit speaking to our heart of hearts, how can we really know 
the person, from whom that spirit proceedeth as his Agent until 
his re-appearing ?—But, though it is only through the possession 
in common of that Spirit that we can ail be one, as the Father 
and the Incarnate Son are one, that we may be one in them, 
still Unity in the external relation of the professed followers of 
Christ tends materially—though of course in a less degree than 
when they are quickened into the Unity of the Spirit, in the 
above sense,—to the moral effect of converting the world. 


' Farrer’s Schleiermacher—~Let, Dedic. to Pye Smith. 
* Germany and Italy, in particular. 
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CYPRIAN, 
Second Article. 


Ir has been already mentioned, that those who renounced 
their faith, under the sore pressure of the Decian persecution, 
were not willing for the most part to continue in this dreadful 
renunciation. Their sin of itself exéluded them from the priv- 
ileges and hopes of the Church. They professed repentance 
however, and sought to be restored to itscommunion. In many 
cases, this was without any proper evidence of such inward 
humiliation. and true change of mind, as the solemnity of the 
offence required. The very number of the delinquents stood 
in the way of a just regard to discipline. It was easy to make 
light account of an offence, into which it had been found so easy 
to fall, and in which so many were concerned. The system of 
discipline too was not definitely settled at all points, in regard to 
the treatment of those who were brought into such condemna- 
tion. ‘The cases of transgression also were by no means all of 
one and the same moral enormity. ‘Uhere was room for distine- 
tions, and so for pleas of special indulgence and favor. Most 
of all however, reliance was placed on the intercession of the 
confessors and martyrs. It had long been a standing belief in 
the Church, that such faithful witnesses for Christ, besides win- 
ning an extraordinary crown for themselves, had power by their 
prayers and merits to recommend in a peculiar way the cause of 
others also who applied to them for such help Many felt that 
a recommendation from this quarter, was equivalent to a full 
right and title to the privilege it enforced. ‘Che lapsed in par- 
ticular, who had forfeited all merit of their own, considered it a 
powerful advantage to come in for a sort of partnership interest, 
in this way, in the merit of those who by their sufferings might 
he suid to have made good in some sense to the Church, the 
failure and fall of her less constant children. Recourse was had 
to them accordingly in prison, for letters of peace, as they were 
called, or written testimonials, recommending such as received 
them to pardon and reconciliation with the Church, Such in- 
lercession was supposed to be specially of force, when obtained 
from one who was on the point of sealing his testimony with 
blood ; the crown of actual martyrdom gave additional weight 
to the patronage, which was thus transferred from earth to hea- 
ven. Something of the same authcrity however was felt to 
belong to all the confessors. By showing themselves willing 
and ready to die for Christ, if necessary, they were all regarded 
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as standing high in the Divine favor, and as having special and 
extraordinary claims to respect among men. ‘To the exercise 
of such patronage as we have now in consideration, so long as 
it was kept within proper bounds, there could be no reasonable 
objection. ‘There was a true deepand solid ground for it in the 
mysterious constitution of Christianity itself. Butin the nature 
of the case, it was very liable to run into the form of an abuse. 
The confessors were by no means all wise und discreet. Many 
of them in fact were very ignorant. Their very zeal for the 
salvation of souls might betray them into a -false compassion. 
To some of them teo, there could hardly fail to be a snare in 
the function of authority itself, which they were called to exer- 
cise in this high spiritual form. It carried in it a dangerous ali- 
ment for pride in one direction, as well as for something like 
religious fanaticism. i another. Certificates and recommenda- 
tions were liable to be given in this way with too much facility 
and freedom, and to be so used afterwards as to interfere serious- 
ly with the proper ends of church discipline. Such was the 
abuse that actually followed on noinconsiderable scale. ‘Through 
the weakness or levity of some of the confessors, these indul- 
gences, or letters of peace, were given to applicants of every 
character and class, in the greatest profusion aud without any 
sort of discrimination or judgment. In some cases, they were 
put into so loose a form as to be tickets of admission into the 
church, not simply for the holder, but for his family also or 
friends, as many as he might choose to embrace under the con- 
venient privilege, “ Communicet ille cum suis.” Armed with 
such powerful recommendation, a great crowd ,of temporary 
aposiates, now anxious professedly to repair their past fault, knoc- 
ked loudly at the door of the church, demanding rather than 
begging to be sesiored to its privileges. To make the matter atill 
worse, i portion of the clergy showed. a disposition te yield to 
the pressure, and allowed themselves to communicate with the 
lapsed, on terms which overthrew in truth all order and discip- 
line. This sexved of course to encourage their violent impa- 
tience, and made it more difficult than it would have been oth- 
erwise tv deak with the case iw the right way. 

The occasion. was serious and trying. The cause of the laps- 
ed might be said to-be a popular ove, im view of the numbers 
who were concerned in it, and in view also of the great credit 
ef the confessors and martyrs who seemed to be enlisted toa 
certain extent on its side. It required no little courage to face 
it with direct opposition. This however Cyprian did not hesi- 
tate to do, with all the authority which. he fe!t to belong to him 
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in the character of a bishop. He saw the whole discipline of 
the church at stake, in the course things were threatening to 
take. But it was no hierarchical feeling merely, no zeal simply 
for the honor of his own order, that engaged him to take his 
siand. He saw in this relaxation of discipline, an extreme dan- 
ger at the same time for the souls of those, in whose favor the 
deceitful privilege was sought. However desirable it was for 
those who had fallen to be restored to the peace of the church, 
this could be done effectually only through real humiliation and 
penance on their own part, making room fer ecclesiastical abso- 
lution afierwards in a regular and valid form. Such was the 
necessary wholesome medicine, which Ged had provided for the 
healing of sin. There must be on the one side an exomologesis 
or confession, going to the bottom of the offence and carrying 
along with it the force of a real penitential expiation or satisfac- 
tion in"some form; and then on the other side, to complete this, 
a solemn formal release under the hand of the ministering 
priest, bringing relief to the conscience from God himself. Unit- 
ing in it itself both these conditions, reconciliation with the 
church might be regarded as something more than an empty 
outward ceremony ; it carried in it the force of a really Divine 
transaction, which served actually to reconcile the subject at the 
same time with Christ and with God, and gave him a title sacra- 
mentally to all the blessings of heaven. But the abuse before 
us tended towards the desiruction of this salutary order on both 
sides. Lt turned the exomologesis into-a superficial sham on 
one side; while on the other it obscured the proper sense of the 
grace of absolution, as a power proceeding through the priest- 
hood only from the general church, _It was under this view 
especially, that Cyprian set himself with all his might in oppo- 
sition to the irregularity ; sending letter upon letter from the 
place of his retreat, now to the clergy, now to the people, and 
now to the confessors themselves, full of instruction and warn- 
ing with regard te the whole ease. His tract, De Lapsis, is tak- 
en up wainly with the sane subject. With great earnestness 
and firaness, he insists that the lapsed should not be at once 
restored to the peace of the church. ‘They were not indeed to 
be rejected without mercy, as persons for wkom their was no 
hope. On the contiary, they must be reeeived as penitents, and 
encouraged in this character to desire and seek, as also to expect 
in the end, a’release from church censure; but in the nature of 
the case, this course of penitential trial, where the offence had 
been so great, ought to be of long duration, and in a form to 
show true inward grief and humiliation The terms cf restora- 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 22° 
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tion must be governed in some measure by the character of the 
offence in different, cases ; but to fix and determine them was 
no business for private judgment merely or hasty particular 
decision. Let the persecution first come fairly to an end. Then 
the bishops might come together in council, and after suitable 
deliberation adopt such rules and decrees, as would secure uni- 
form practice aud meet all the exigencies of the case. In the 
mean time, the confessors must exercise their prerogative with 
becoming humility, and not in such a way as to do violence to 
the Divine order of the church; lest the merit of their good 
confession should be again neutralized and mace of no account, 
by what must be regarded as an act of treason to the very cause 
in whose bebalf it had taken place. 

Addressing the general body of the people, Cyprian writes 
on the subject as follows :' 

“That you mourn and grieve over the ruin of our brethren, 
I know from myself, most dearly beloved, who also gioan with 
you on their account, and am in great sorrow and pain, and feel 
what the beloved apostle has said, (2 Cor. xi: 29): ‘ Who is 
weak, and Lam not weak? Who is offended, and 1 burn not?’ 
Or as he has it in another place, (L Cor. xii: 26): ‘ Whether 
one meinber suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ So 1 suffer 
and grieve for our brethren, who fallen and prostrated by the 
stress of persecution have carried away with them a part of our 
bowels, inflicting on us thus the sharp pain of their own wounds ; 
which nevertheless the Divine mercy is able to cure. The case 
however, in my judgment, calls for deliberation and caution, lest 
by a two forward usurpation of peace more heavy occasion only 
be given for the Divine displeasure. ‘The blessed martyrs have 
written to us with regard to certain persons, commending their 
desires to our consideration. When the Lord shail first have 
given us all peace restoring us to the church, the cases will be 
examined severally along with your presence and judgment. I 
hear however that some of the presbyters, uamindful of the gos- 
pel, and not heeding what the mariyrs have written to us, ner 
reserving to the bishop the honor of his priesthood and see, have 
already begun to communicate with the lapsed, and to offer for 
them and give them the eucharisi—things that should be reached 
only in due course and order. For wherexsin smaller offences 
which are notcommitted dircetly against God, penance is per- 


* Ep. 17, ed. Tauchn. 
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formed for a suitable time, and confession is made with proper 
probation of life in the case of the penitent, and no one can come 
to communication unless through the imposition of hands upon 
him first by the bishop and clergy ; how much more is it need- 
ful, in the case of these most heavy and extreme offences, that 
all things should be conducted cautiously and wisely according 
to the dissipline of the Lord! This indeed our presbyters and 
Yeacons ought to have urged, for the welfare of the sheep com- 
mitted to their care, and to guide them by the divine rule into 
the way of sueing for salvation. I know both the tractableness 
and the reverence of our people, who would have given them- 
selves diligently to the work of satisfaction and deprecation to- 
wards God, had not some of the presbyters to please them led 
them astray. Be it your part then to exercise over the minds of 
the lapsed severally a wise and wholesome influence, in con- 
formity with the divine precepts. Let no one unseasonably 
pluck fruit which is still unripe; let no one commit to the deep 
again his vesse! battered and pierced by the waves, before it has 
been diligently repaired; let no one hasten to receive and put 
on a rent garment, if he see it not mended by a skilful work- 
man and made fit to wear by the art of the fuller. Let them 
listen patiently, [ pray, to our counsel; Jet them wait for our 
return; that when we shall have come to you through the mercy 
of God, we may be able in a council of our fellow bishops to 
examine the letters and requests of thé blessed martyrs, accord- 
ing to the discipline of the Lord, in the presence of the confes- 
sors and with the assistance also of your judgment. In regard 
to this, I have written letters both to the clergy and to the mar- 
tyrs and confessors, which I have directed to be read also in 
your hearing. My desire is, brethren dearly beloved and long- 
ed for, that ye may always prosper in the Lord and bear us in 
mind. Farewell.” 

In his letter to the clergy, (Ep. 16, ed. Tauchn.), he refers 
still more sharply to the conduct of those presbyters, who had 
encouraged the disorder of which he complains. ‘They had 
been treating his authority with contempt before He had held 
his peace for a time; but the case now had become too serious 
for silence; not only the honor of the episcopate was invaded ; 
that might be overlooked ; but the safety of souls also was in 
question. ‘I'he case of the lapsed was in danger of being made 
worse, instead of better, by a hollow and groundless restoration 
of peace. ‘Their offence had been of the heaviest kind, and 
called for corresponding remedy aud help. “ He who conceals 
this from our brethren, deceives them deplorably ; co that those 
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who might do true penance and satisfy the paternal and merci- 
ful God by their prayers and works, are seduced into greater 
perdition, and those who might rise experience a still deeper 
fall. For while in the case of smaller sins the offenders do 
penance for proper time, and in the order of discipline come to 
confession, and by the imposition of the hands of the bishop 
and clergy receive the right of communicating ; now in an un- 
ripe time, the persecution still continuing and the church itself 
not yet restored to peace, these are admitted to communion, and 
their name is offered; and no penance yet done, no confession 
yet made, no hand yet laid upon them by the bishop and clergy, 
they are allowed to receive the eucharist ; of which it is writ- 
ten: ‘ Whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink this cup of the 
Lord, uaworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord’ (1 Cor. xi: 27).” The fault of all this lay with those, 
whose business it was to instruct the people, and to keep them 
to a proper observance of the divine precepts. The blessed 
martyrs too were wronged by what was done. They had, with 
becoming regard for the rights of the bishop, referred the case 
to him for favorable judgment, after peace should have been 
restored to the suffering church; these unruly priests, on the 
contrary, “ refusing us the honor allowed by the martyrs along 
with the confessors, and disregarding the law and rule of the 
Lord the observance of which is enjoined by these same martyrs 
and confessors, before the*fear of persecution is over, before our 
return, almost before the decease itself of the martyrs, commu- 
nicate with the lapsed, and offer and give the eucharist; where- 
as if even the martyrs, overlooking scripture in the heat of their 
zeal, had desired anything going against the law of the Lord, 
they ought to have been set right by the admonition of the pres- 
hyters and deacons, according to usage in time past.” ‘ 
Writing to the martyrs and confessors, (Ep. 15), he takes 
occasion to say: “ Official concern and the fear of the Lord 
compels us to admonish you by letter, most brave and blessed 
brethren, that ye who have so devotedly and courageously kepi 
the faith of the Lord, may show like care for the observance 
also of the Lord’s discipline and Jaw. For whilst all the sol- 
diers of Christ should be true to the orders of their leader, it is 
most of all fit that they should be obeyed by you, who have 
become an example to others of virtue and piety. And I had 
supposed indeed, that the presbyters and deacons, who are on 
the ground, would admonish. and instruct you fully with regard 
to the law of the gospel; as it was always the custom, under 
our predecessors, for the deacons to assist and guide the wishes 
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of the martyrs in prison by counsel and scriptural rule. But 
now with the greatest grief I learn, not only that there has been 
no such suggestion to you of the divine precepts, but that even 
what ye yourselves proposed in the way of caution towards God 
and honor towards his priest, is made of no effect by some of 
the presbyters, who forget what is due both to God and the 
bishop. For whereas you had written to me, desiring your 
prayer to be examined, and peace to be restored to certain lapsed 
persons, when we should be able to meet with the clergy at the 
close of the persecution, these unfaithful ministers—against the 
rule of the gospel, against your respectful petition also, before 
the doing of penance, before confession made of the most serious 
and extreme offence, before the imposition of hands by the 
bishop and clergy for repentance—dare to offer for them, and to 
give them the eucharist, that is, to profane the sacred body of 
the Lord; since it is written: $ ‘Whosoever shall eat this bread, 
or drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord.’ And in this there may be some 
excuse indeed for the lapsed. For who thatis dead may not in 
haste to be made alive? Who may not be eager to run to his 
own salvation? But it is the business of the rulers to keep the 
law, and to instruct the hasty or ignorant, lest they become butch- 
ers, who should be sheplrerds, of the sheep. For when they 
concede what tends to destruction they do but deceive; and the 
fallen are not raised thus, but by offending God are urged into 
greater ruin. Let them then learn from you, what they ought 
rather themselves to have taught; let them reserve your peti- 
tions and wishes for the bishop, and wait a mature and quiet 
time for giving the peace for which you intercede. First let the 
mother have peace from the Lord ; then may your petitions be 
considered for the peace of the children.” ‘They must not suf- 
fer themselves, he goes on to say, to be overcome by the impor- 
tunity of those who sought their aid. The case called for the 
greatest care and circumspection. As the friends of the Lord, 
hereafier along with him to judge the world, they should look 
diligently into the circumstances and merits of each single case ; 
that no occasion for reproach might be given to the surreunding 
heathen world. 

In the tract De Lapsis, we have the case put into the same 
form still more at large. “The priest of God must not deceive 
with false concessions, but provide for salutary remedies. He is 
a poor physician, who handles the tumid recesses‘ of wounds 
with sparing hand, and by saving exaggerates the virus which 
is seated in the interior depths of the body. The wound must 
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be opened and cut, the amputation of diseased parts must make 
room for a more vigorous cure. However the patient may 
complain and cry out for pain, he will give thanks afierwards, 
when he comes to the sense of health.” The neglect of such 
salutary discipline forms, in the eyes of Cyprian, a new calami- 
ty full as deplorable as the apostacy which had gone before. 
“A new form of desolation, dearly beloved brethren, has broken 
forth ; and as if the storm of persecution had been a light thing, 
treacherous mischief and flattering ruin are carried to their 
height under the name of mercy. Against the vigor of the 
gospel, against the law of the Lord and of God, communication 
is thrown open by the temerity of certain persons to the unpre- 
pared—an empty and false peace, dangerous to those who give 
ut, and of no worth to such as receive it. They require not 
patience in order to health, nor true medicine by satisfaction ; 
penitence is driven from the breast, the recollection of the most 
grave and extreme offence is put out of the way. The wounds 
of the dying are covered, the deadly plague seated in the inmost 
vitals is hid under a feigned sorrow. ‘Those who return from 
the aliars of the Devil approach the holy place of the Lord with 
tainted and unclean hands; still reeking as it were from the 
deadly food of idols, their throats yet exhaling their own crime 
and breathing the smell of dire contagion, they invade the 
Lord’s body, in the face of the scripture which exclaims: ‘ The 
soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, 
that pertain unio the Lord, having his uncleanness upon him, 
even that soul shall be cut off from his people,’ (Lev. vii: 20). 
So the Aposile testifies: ‘ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table, and of the table of devils’ (L Cor. x: 21); as he threat- 
ens also the disobedient with this denunciation : ‘ Whosoever 
shall eat this bread, or dritk this cup of the Lord, unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blvod of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi: 
27). Incontempt of all this, before expiation of offence, before 
confession made of crime, before the purgation of conscience 
by sacrifice and the hand of the priest, before any pacification of 
the displeasure of an angry threatening Saviour, violence is 
done to his body and blood, and they sin now more against the 
Lord with hands and mouth, than when they denied him before. 
They take that for peace, which some trade off to them with 
fallacious words. It is however not peace, but war; no one 
can be joined to the church, who is separated from the gospel. 
What? Do they call injury a benefit? Do they set forth im- 
piety under the name of piety? Are those who should be 
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weeping and calling upon their Lord continuously, (o be stopped 
in their penitential lamentations by the pretence of communir 
cation? ‘To such lapsed persons this is what hail is to fruit, a 
whirlwind to trees, a destroying murrain to cattle, a cruel temp: 
est to ships.” All such agencies work, not to cure and save, 
but only to kill and desivoy. - It is another persecution in truth, 
by which the subile adversary seeks to cut off the last hope for 
the lapsed, by silencing their grief, causing them to forget their 
sin, and so preventing them from the use of along and thorough 
course of tears and prayers, the only penance that could bring 
them to a true peace with their offended Lord. “ Let no one 
deceive himself or fall into mistake. The Lord alone can exer- 
cise mercy ; he only can pardon sins committed against himself, 
who has carried our sins, who has suffered for us, whom God 
has given for our iniquities. Man cannot be greater than God ; 
neither can the servant by his indulgence remit or pardon, what 
has been committed in the way of heavy offence against the 
Lord ; such thought rather must add to the crime of the offen- 
der, by his forgetting the word: ‘ Cursed be the man that trust- 
eth in man.’ The Lord is to be entreated, the Lord is to be 
appeased by our satisfaction, who has said that he will deny 
thos2 that deny him to whom alone all judgment has been com- 
mitted by the Father. We believe indeed, that the merits of 
the martyrs and works of the righteous are of much avail with 
the Judge; but when the day of judgment shall have come, 
when afier the close of the present life and world the people of 
Christ shall stand before his tribunal.” 

The firm position taken by the bishop served to control to a 
certain extent the disorder here brought into view, and might 
have corrected it entirely perhaps, if it had not been for the ad- 
vantage taken of it by the small party which had been secretly 
opposed to him, as we have before seen, from the time of his 
election to the episcopate. At the head of the faction stood now 
the deacon Felicissimus. The time seemed favorable for an 
insurrectionary movement; and occasion was taken accordingly 
from a pariicular church visitation, which Cyprian had ordered 
by commission previously to bis own return, to raise the stand- 
ard of open revolt. Felicissimus, with Novatian and four other 
presbyters, refused to acknowledge the authority which it was 
attempted to exercise in this form, and undertook to establish in 
fact a separate and independent church ; into which the lapsed 
were encouraged to enter without farther difficulty or delay. 
Many of them, impatient of the discipline to which they were 
required to submit ia the regular church, fell but too easily into 
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the snare. Some of the confessors also, who had become in- 
volved as patrons in the cause of these bad clients, were led 
away unhappily by the same spirit of defection. Altogether 
the movement amounted ina short time to quite a serious 
schism. Cyprian briags the whole case before us, in a letter 
addressed to the people of his charge, (Ep. 43), as follows : 

** Although, beloved brethren, the most faithful and exempla- 
ry presbyter Virttus, the presbyters Rogatianus and Numidicus, 
confessors made illustrious by divine distinction, as also the dea- 
cons, good men and devoted in all obedience to ecclesiastical 
order, with the other ministers, give you the full attention of 
their presence, and éease not to confirm you severally by assidu- 
ous exhortations, as well as to direct and reform the minds of 
the lapsed with salutary counsels—so far as I can nevertheless 
I also admonish you, and in such way as I can visit you, by 
letter. By letter I say, dearly beloved brethren. For itis made 
inexpedient for me to return to you personally before Luster, 
through the malignity and treachery of certain presbyters ; 
who mindful of their former conspiracy, and retaining their old 
grudge against my episcopate, that is against your vote and God’s 
judgment, renew of late their ancient opposition, profanely plot- 
ting against our authority in their usual insidious style. And 
herein truly the providence of God appears, that without will 
or wish on our part, nay in the midst of our indulgence and 
silence, they have paid the penalty they deserved, by expelling 
themselves without expulsion from us, giving sentence against 
themselves in their own conscience, excommunicating them- 
selves from the church, as wicked conspirators against your will 
and that of God, by their own voluntary act. Now the faction 
of Felicissimus is disclosed, whence it came, and wherein it has 
had its root and strength. ‘These before encouraged and urged 
some of the confessors, not to abide in concord with their bishop 
and observe the ecclesiastical discipline with faith and quietness 
according to the precepts of the Lord, not to maintain the glory 
of their confession by a corresponding blameless walk and con- 
versation. And as though it had been a small thing, to have 
corrupted the minds of some confessors, and to have aimed at 
arming a portion of the ruptured brotherhood against the priest- 
hood of God, they have now turned themselves wiih venomous 
deception to the destruction of the lapsed, seeking to turu: them 
away, sick and wounded as they are and by the calamity of 
their fall disabled for vigorous counsels, from the cure of their 
wound, and by the interruption of. their prayers and depreca- 
tions, by which God should be appeased with long continuous 
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satisfaction, seducing them into deadly presumption by the show 
of a false and deceitful peace. 

* But I beseech you, brethren, be on your guard against the 
snares of the Devil, and diligently watch for your own salvation 
against the mortal delusion. This is another persecution, anoth- 
er ial. ‘These five presbyters are nothing different from those 
five officers, whom the late edict joined with the magistracy, 
that they might subvert our faith, that they might entangle in 
deadly snares the weak hearts of brethren by leading them to 
deny the truth. The case is now the same, the same subver- 
sion is again at work to the ruin of souls through the five pres- 
byters joined with Felicissimus; in this namely, that God is 
not entreated, that he who has denied Christ is not led to depre- 
cate the anger of Christ thus denied, that after the guilt of crime 
penance also is done away, that there is no satisfaction to the 
Lord through the bishops and priests, but that with the desertion 
of the Lord’s priests, against the evangelical rule, a new tradi- 
tion of sacrilegious institution is set up and made of force. 
And whereas it had been before agreed upon both by us and by 
the clergy, und confessors of the metropolis [Rome], as well as 
by the bishops generally whether in our province or beyond the 
sea, that no new regulation should be made in regard to the 
cause of the lapsed, until we should all come together, and with 
joint consultation sete upon a course in which boil discipline 
and mercy should be properly regarded, this our judgment is 
rebelled against, and a factious conspiracy formed to overthrow 
all sacerdotal authority and power. What distress do I not suf- 
fer now, beloved brethren, that I cannot cone to you in person, 
to address you severally myfelf, and to exhort you after the rule 
of our Lord and his gospel! It was not enough—the exile now 
of a second year and mournful separation from your face and 
sight, the incessant grief that gives me away from you no rest 
in my sore lamentations, the tears that flow day aud night be- 
cause the priest, whom ye created with so much love and zeal, 
is not yet allowed to salute you and meet your affectionate em- 
brace. ‘To our languishing mind is added now this farther dis- 
iress, that in so great anxiety and need I cannot myself run to 
your aid, lest through the passion and craft of the traitors our 
presence should give rise to new tumnlt, and that the bishop, 
who ought to consult in all things for peace and tranquillity 
may not appear to have himself given occasion for sedition, and 
to have provoked fresh persecution. From where I am howev- 
er, beloved brethren, 1 counsel and warn you, trust not rashly 
pernicious words, assent not lightly to declarations which are 
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faise, take not darkness for light, night for day, famine for food, 
thirst for drink, poison for medicine, death for salvation. Let 
neither their age nor authority deceive you, who resembling in 
wickedness the two elders, that of old sought to corrupt and 
violate the chaste Susannah, endeavour by spurious doctrines to 
corrupt the purity of the church and violate evangelical truth. 

*'Phe Lord cries aloud and says: ‘ Hearken not unto the 
words of the false prophets, who speak a vision of théir own 
heart, and not out of the mouth of the Lord; who say to them 
that reject the word of the Lord, Ye shall have peace’ (Jer. 
xxiii: 16,17). Those now offer peace, who themselves have 
no peace; those pretend to biiug back the lapsed into the church, 
who have themselves withdrawn from the church. God is 
one, and Christ is one, and there is one church, and one cathe- 
dra founded on the rock by the Lord’s voice. No other altar 
can be set up, there can be no new priesthood, by reason of the 
one altar and one priesthood. He who gathers elsewhere, scat- 
ters. Adulterous, impious, sacrilegious is whatever human pas- 
sion may institute, in violation of a Divine arrangement. Keep 
far away from the contagion of such men, and avoid their word 
as you would flee from acancer or plague, mindful of the 
Lord’s warning; ‘ They be blind leaders of the blind; and if 
the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” They 
intercept your prayers, which with us you pour forth to God day 
and night, that you may appease him with just satisfaction ; 
they intercept your tears, by which you wash away the guilt of 
the offence which has been committed ; they intercept the peace, 
which ye seek truly and faithfully from the mercy of the Lord, 
not knowing that it is written: ‘ That prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams, which hath-spoken to turn you away from the Lord 
your God, shall be put to death’ (Deut. xiii: 5). Let no one, 
dear brethren, turn you aside from the ways of the Lord, let no 
one force you Christians from the gospel of Christ, let no one 
sunder the children of the church from the church. Let those 
perish alone, who have willed to perish ; let those remain alone 
ou the outside of the church, who have withdrawn from the 
church ; let those alone be separate from the bishops, who have 
rebelled against the bishops; let those alone suffer the penalty 
of their conspiracy, who by your vote formerly and God’s judg- 
ment now have deserved such condemnation.” 

Here we are introduced to Cyprian’s doctrine of the Church, 
which may be said to underlie and condition his whole theologi- 
cal sysiem. Opportunity was soon given for bringing it into 
view, with yet clearer as well as more ample representatioa, and 
in terms of still more commanding decision and force. 
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His return to Carthage took place soon afier Easter a. 251, 
after an absence of about fourteen months. The persecution 
had run its course; and the way was now open for the re-ap- 
pearance of the bishop, in the full exercise of his episcopal 
functions, without danger of new commotion. The first great 
concern was to setile, in provincial council, the course to be 
pursued throughout the Church in regard to the lapsed. Such 
a system was adopted, as the necessities of the whole case, in 
the united judgment of the assembied bishops, appeared to re- 
qujre and demand. Those who had so grievously sinned, were 
not to be lighily set free from the bonds of their guilt. They 
must submit to a long and severe course of humiliation and 
sorrow, making satisfaction to God, and proving the sincerity of 
their repentance, by patient continuance in prayers and tears. 
With this however was held out, for their encouragement, the 
hope and prospect of reconciliation with the church at some 
future time ; that they might not be thrown into despair, and 
so be led to fall back as hopeless outcasts from the church into 
the life of the heathen world. Regard was to be had, at the 
same time, to the nature and circumstances of each particular 
case of offence, some being entitled in this view of course to 
much greater indulgence than others. It was still farther provi- 
ded, that where there was danger of death, in the case of a 
penitent who seemed to be sincere, an earlier reconciliation 
should take place, so that none thus earnestly seeking the peace 
of the church might be doomed to the great calamity of leaving 
the world without it. Some time afier, as we shall see, a gen- 
eral relaxation or indulgence was allowed on this principle, in 
view of a new persecution under the Emperor Gallus; for 
which, it was held, the penitents could not be properly prepar- 
ed, without the aids of grace that were to be found only in the 
bosom of the church. 

In the same council, judgment was solemnly given against 
the schism of Felicissimus, with sentence of excommunication 
upon all who had joined themselves to his party and cause. 
Some attempts were still made afterwards to carry forward the 
rebellious movement. Among other measures, the party set up 
in the end a new bishop of Carthage, in opposition to Cyprian, 
and made a special effort to have the appointment acknowledged 
and approved at Rome. But all proved of small account. In 
the course of a few years, the new church seems to have ended 
in nothing. 

In the mean time, however, a more serious schism had taken 
place in another part of the church. Novatian, a presbyter of 
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the church of Rome, had come to stand at the head of a party, 
which set itself in opposition to the regular bishop Cornelius. 
Ostensibly, the main question of controversy was the course of 
treatment to be pursued in regard to the lapsed. Novatian took 
the ground, that those who had thus fallen from the faith could 
in no case properly be received back again into the bosom of 
the church, but must be left to the uncovenanted mercy of God. 
In this respect, the schismatical movement at Rome was the 
direct opposite of that at Carthage; it taxed the discipline of 
the church with the want of that very severity, the exercise of 
which it was charged in the other case with carrying to 
excess. And yet that same Novatus, whose name figures in the 
Carthaginian faction, having made his way soon after to Rome, 
found no difficulty in making himself just as mischievously ac- 
tive here in the cause of Novatian as he had been before in that 
of lelicissimus. He seems to have been one of those restless 
spirits, with whom it is a sort-of principle or maxim to go for 
any agitation that is against the existing order of things, and to 
whom the right of disorganization and revolution is especially 
sacred, whatever may be the occasion for itsexercise. Cyprian, 
in one of his letters to Cornelius (Ep. 52), gives him a very 
bad character. In Rome now, however, he was all zeal for the 
cause of strict and severe discipline in the church ; and it seems 
to have been through his turbulent activity in a good measure, 
that this cause was brought to take the form of an organized 
schism, by the pretended elevation of Novatian to the episco- 
pate, in opposition to the regular bishop Cornelius. Efforts 
were made subsequently to carry out the organization in a wide 
form, and to have it acknowledged in other provinces. ‘The 
body in communion with Cornelius was charged with corrup- 
tion. This was to be on the contrary a pure church. Such 
plausible pretension in fact deceived many. ‘The Novatian 
schism carried for a time quite a formidable aspect. Its day 
however was short. It had no power to stand against the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. Excommunicated first by a 
council at Rome, the party labored in vain to have the sentence 
reversed or nullified abroad. Great pains were taken especially 
to gain the interest of the African bishops. But Cyprian took 
measures to have the case fuliy understood ; and the result was, 
that the African church went fully in favor of Cornelius, and 
joined in the excommunication of the Novatians. The main 
significance of the schism was, in this way, that it formed a 
striking occasion for the development of the true idea of the 
Church, in its character of unity and wholeness, and furnished 
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at the same time a powerful and most instructive exemplifica- 
tion of the divine strength that belongs to this heavenly constitu- 
tion, under such view, for the accomplishment of its own ends. 
The occasion did not create the doctrine of the Church, for 
which it/became for all ages so conspicuousa theatre. It mere- 
ly brought into view the fact, which it is the object of that doc- 
trine to affirm and assert. The unity of the Church was the 
actual rock, on which the Novatian schism was dashed to pieces. 
The controversy lay between the authority of this supernatual 
constitution, regarded as a real historical fact in the world, and 
a simply human movement which affected to treat it as no fact 
by presuinptuously thrusting itself into iis place. No one saw 
this more clearly than Cyprian; and no one contributed more 
largely, or with greater effect, to place the controversy in its true 
light, and to bring out, in doing so, the high and solemn sense 
of that holy “ sacrament of unity,” ashe terms it, in which is 
comprehended emphatically ‘for all time the unconquerable 
strength of the true Catholic Church. Most of the letters we 
have from him during the pontificate of Cornelius, fifteen in 
number, are mainly occupied, directly or indirectly, with this 
great subject. It gave occasion also to his celebrated tract De 
Unitale Ecclesiae. 

*“ Cornelius was made bishop,” he says (Ep. 55), “by the 
judgment of God and his Christ, by the almost unanimous voice 
of the clergy, by the vote of the people as far as present, and 
by the collegiate action of a number of the best older bishops, 
when no one had been appointed before him, when the place of 
Fabian [his martyred predecessor}, that is when the place of 
Peter and the dignity of the sacerdotal seat, was vacant; which 
having been thus occupied by the wil! of God and the firm con- 
sent of all of us, whoever may now pretend to be made bishop, 
he must be made necessuily on the outside, and can have no 
ecclesiastical ordination, as not holding the unity of the church. 
Be he who he may, and how much so ever he may arrogate to 
himself, he is profane, he is foreign, he is without. And since 
after the first there can be no second, whoever is made after 
one, who ought to be alone, he is not second now but none.” 
Afterwards, coming to the person of Novatian he says: “It is 
not necessary to ask whet le teaches, since he teaches without. 
Whoever and whatever he may be, he is no Christian who is 
not in Christ’s church. Boast as he may of his phitosophy, 
or make vain parade of his eloquence, the man who has not 
kept brotherly charity and ecclesiastical unity, has lost even all 
that he was before. Or shall he be counted a bishop, who, 
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where there was a regular ee in the church consecrated by 
sixteen fellow bishops, intriguingly seeks to be raised to this dig- 
nity in a false and foreign form, by the help of deserters; and 
whereas there is from Christ one church divided throughout the 
world into many members, likewise one episcopate spread aboad 
by a concordant multitude of many bishops, Ae, after the order 
handed down by God, after this compact full unity of the catho- 
lic church everywhere settled, undertakes to create a human 
church, and sends out his new apostles to many cities to plant 
the authority of this recent institution, and while through all 
provinces and cities bishop$ have long since been ordained, ven- 
erable in age, sound in faith, tried in times cf pressure and per- 
secution, dares to create over these other spurious bishops of his 
own fabrication! As if he could overrun the whole world with 
the obstinacy of his new attempt, or dissolve the compact organi- 
zation of the church by the dissemination of his discord; not 
knowing, that schismatics are always fervid at the start, but have 
no power to grow, or to carry on what they have unlawfully 
begun, wearing out with the failure of their own bad zeal.” 
Even if he had been regularly elected and consecrated ut first, 
he goes on to say, and had afterwards withdrawn from the unity 
of the chuich, his episcopate would by this fact alone have been 
made of no force. Only in the unity of the office, universally 
taken, can any single bishop have true jurisdiction or lawful 
power. 

The tract De Unitate Ecclesiae is a formal exhibition and 
defence of this general proposition, that the Church in its uni- 
versal catholic character is the one only Divinely constituted 
medium and channel of salvation, and that schism therefore, or 
separation from it, involves necessarily at the same time separa- 
tion from Christ also and exposure-to everlasting death. Open 
outward persecution, the author tells us, is not the only nor the 
worst form in which Christians have reason to fear the assaults 
of Satan. Such direct war is less dangerous, and more easy to 
be met and overcome, than his insidious approaches under the 
garb of friendship and peace. It is in this latter view especially, 
that he is culled the Serpent. So he deceived our first parents. 
So he tried to deceive Christ also ; but was defeated and foiled. 
We are required to avoid the first of these examples, and to fol- 
low the second. ‘Thus only shall we win immortality in the 
footsteps of the Prince of Life. Buthow can we do this, unless 
we keep his commandments, hold fast to his prescribed rules? 
This alone, is to be truly grounded on a rock, such as no storms 
or tempests can shuke. ‘T'o believe in Christ, we must do what 
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he orders and requires ; we must keep to the true way of salva- 
tion. Without such inward settlement, we shall be as chaff 
before the wind, Whit could be more subtle than the machina- 
tions of Satan, as now put forth in the name and under the 
show of Christianity itself? Seeing himself vanquished in the 
form of open heathenism, his altars forsaken, his temples deser- 
ted, through the growth of the new religion, he seeks now to 
reach by fraud what he has not been able to effect by force. 
“He invents heresies and schisms, to overturn faith, corrupt 
truth, rend unity. ‘Those whom he cannot retain in the blind- 
ness of the old way, he circumvents and deceives by the ervor . 
of a new course. He bears away men from the Church itself, 
and while they seem to themselves to have already come to the 
light and left the darkness of this world, he infuses into them 
aguin without their knowing it other shades of night; so that 
although not standing with the gospel of Christ, aud with his 
rule and law, they nevertheless call themselves Christians, and 
walking in darkness fancy that they have light, through the 
blandishing false art of the adversary ; who, according to the 
word of the Apostle, transforms himself into an angel of light, 
and passes off his cmissaries as ministers of righteousness, usseri- 
ing night for day, perdition for salvation, despair under pretence 
of hope, Anticlirist in the name of Christ, so as by plausible 
lies cunningly to make void the truth. ‘This comes, beloved 
brethren, by not going back to the origin of the truth, not seek- 
ing the head, not observing the teaching of the heavenly master.”’ 

For the determination of this rule, Cyprian goes on to say, 
there is no need of long discourse and argument. “ A sumuna- 
ry test of truth is at once at hand forfaith. ‘The Lord addresses 
Peter: I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and on this rock 1 
will build my Church, and the gutes of hell shail not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on eurih, shull be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven’ (Matth. xvi: 18, 19). Aguin he says 
io the same, after his resurrection : ‘ Feed my sheep’ (John xxi : 
15,17). [On that one he builds his church, and commits his 
sheep to him to be fed.] Aud although, afier his resurrection, 
he gives like power to ull the Apostles, and says: ‘ As my Fath- 
er Lath sent me, even so send I you. Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost ; whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
und whose suvever sius ye retain, they are retained’ (John xx : 
21-23); sill to make the unity clear, he provided by his au- 
thority that the origin of this same unity should start from one 
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(unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate 
disposuit). The other Apostles were also indeed what Peter 
was, endowed with like partnership both of honor and power, 
but the beginning proceeds from unity, [and the primacy is giv- 
en to Peter, that there might be shown to be one church of 
Christ and one cathedra. They are all pastors, and there is 
shown to be one flock, which is fed by all the Apostles with 
unanimous consent,] that the Church of Christ may be demon- 
strated one. Which one Church also the Holy Spirit describes 
in the Song of songs, personating the Lord, where it is said: 
* My dove, my undefiled is*but one ; she is the only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that bare her’ (Cant. vi: 
9). Can one who holds not this unity of the Church, believe 
that he holds the faith? Will he, who withstands and resists 
the Charch, [who deserts the cathedra of Peter on which the 
Church is founded,] presume still that he is in the Church, 
when the blessed Apostle Paul also sets forth the sacrament of 
unity in like style, where he says: ‘ There is one body and one 
Spirit, one hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God’ (Eph. iv: 4-6)!”?' 

This unity the bishops especially are bound firmly to assert 
and maintain, so as to show clearly that the Episcopate itself 
also is one and indivisible. ‘ Let no one deceive the brother- 
hood, let no one corrupt the truth of faith by treacherous false- 
hood. The Episcopate is one, the paris of which hold sever- 
ally from the whole (cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur). 
The Church also is one, which is extended into multitude by 
the force of its own fecundity; just as there are many rays of 
the sun, but only one light; and many boughs of a tree, but 
one trunk only firmly rooted in the ground ; and as in the case 
of many sireams flowing from a single fountain, however widely 
diffused the plentiful supply may appear, the unity is still preserv- 
ed in the source. Tear a sunbeam from its place ; the unity of the 
light suffers no division. Break off a bough from a tree ; it has 
no further power of growth Cut eff a stream from its foun- 


‘The clauses which we have put into bracketsin this passage have been 
regarded by some as spurivus; although it is by no means settled, that the 
suspicion is correct. As to any theological interest that may seem to be 
at stake, however, the question is not of any account; since as Neander 
remarks, no less than Mohler, the clauses contain nothing that is not else- 
where affirmed by Cyprian, even more distinctly than here. They add bat 
little indeed to the necessary sense, and plain purport, of their own con- 
text. 
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tain; it must soon become dry. So the Church of the Lord 
also, irradiated with light, sends out her rays over all the earth ; 
still there is but one light, which is everywhere diffused, and the 
unity of the body is not divided. She spreads forth her boughs 
with exuberant growth through the whole world ; she sends her 
abundant streams abroad, far and wide in every direction; yet 
is there but one head, one origin, one mother of continually 
prolific grace. Of her womb we are born; by her milk we are 
nourished ; with her spirit we are animated.” 

The Church is the spouse of Christ. She only can bear 
children to God. Whoever is out of her, can have no part in 
the blessings of the Gospel. ‘“ He is a stranger, he is profane, 
he isan enemy. No one can have God for his father, whe has 
not the Church for his mother. If one might escape who was 
out of Noah’s ark, then may he also escape who is out of the 
Church.” Not to gather with the Lord, is of itself to scatter. 

This sacrament of unity, the writer tells us, was typically rep- 
resented by the seamless garment of the Saviour, for which the 
soldiers cast lots. It isin truth,a mystery, closely related to the 
awful and glorious fact of the Trinity. The terrestrial consti- 
tution here has its root and foree, we may say, in the celestial. 
Not to hold the unity of the Church, is not to hold the faith of 
the Father and the Son, not to hold life and salvation. 

Thus we see the terrible nature of the sin of schism. It is 
full against the universal voice of the Scriptures. It is at war 
with the whole habit of faith, the whole mind of Christ. The 
temper which leads to it,is not of God but of the world; though 
it may be in the Church outwardly for a time, it forms no part 
of its true and proper life ; it is there by accident ; and when it 
comes to actual separation and secession, the process is only an 
act of self-judgment, a critical elimination from the body of 
Christ of an element which has been all along foreign and false. 
« Let no one imagine, that the good can depart from the Church 
[t is not the wheat which is carried away by the wind, nora 
well rooted tree that is overthrown by the storm. Empty chaff 
is thus driven, and trees of small strength are thus violently laid 
low. ‘To such the doom pronounced by the Apostle John re- 
fers: ‘They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us’ (L John ii: 19). Heresies and schisms come fiom the 
working of human corruption, refusing to own the obedience of 
faith ; and they serve, as St. Paul says 1 Cor. xi: 19, to make 
inanifest those who are approved, to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. 

VOL. IV.—NoO. IV. 23 * 
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Let all then, who value their salvation, give good heed to the 
voice of God, charging and commanding them not to listen to 
the words of such false prophets. They prophesy, and cry 
peace ; but itis not frém the Lord. They have not been sent. 
‘‘ These the Lord describes, when he says: ‘ They have forsak- 
en me, the fountain of living waters and hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water’ (Jer. ii: 13). 
When there can be no baptism save one, they nevertheless pre- 
tend to baptize ; while the fountain of life is deserted, they not- 
withstanding promise the grace of life giving and saving water. 
Men however are not washed there, but defiled rather; their 
sins are not purged, but only accumulated. ‘That is no nativity 
to God, but a generation of children to the Devil.” No such 
spurious filiation can bring with it true grace, or lead to heavenly 
life. 

In vindication of their divisions, some quoted the passage 
which is so often abused for the same bad end in modern times : 
* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them’ (Matth. xviii: 20). Cyprian how- 
ever charges them with wronging the true sense of these words, 
by overlooking and keeping out of sight their occasion and con- 
nection. ‘They rend the text,as they try also to rend the 
Church. The object of the passage, as the previous context 
shows, is to enforce unity, not division. ‘The Saviour is speak- 
ing of the authority and power the Church has to bind and loose 
on earth, as being the organ and medium of a corresponding pow- 
er in heaven. This goes so far, he adds, ‘ that if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which isin heaven. For where 
two or three &c~’ ‘The stress of the thought lies on the idea of 
that Divine concord, which is itself but another name for the life 
of the Church in union with her glorious Head. “ Not muliti- 
tude, but unanimity, is made to be of such vast account. If 
two of you, he says, shall agree on earth; the unanimity is put 
first, the concord of peace is made to go before, that we may 
agree with faith and firm effect. But how can he agree thus 
with any one else, who agrees not with the bedy of the Church 
itself and with the universal brotherhood? How can two or 
three come together in Christ’s name, who are in palpable sep- 
aration from Christ and his Gospel? For we have not separa- 
ted from them, but they have separated from us, and inasmuch 
as heresies and schisms are of later birth, by setting up separate 
conventicles for themselves, they have forsaken the ead and 
fountain of truth. Our Lord, however, speaks of his Church, 
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and says to those who are in the Church, that if they should be 
in concord, if they should when met together, though only two 
or three, unitedly pray according to his command and direction, 
they would be able, though but two or three, to obtain from the 
Divine majesty what they should ask. Wherever two or three 
are gathered together in my name, he says, I amin the midst of 
them ; in the midst of such, namely, as are simple and peace- 
ful, such as fear God and keep his commandments. With such 
though only two or three he promises to be, as he was with the 
three youths in the fiery furnace, and because they continued 
sinple towards God and of one mind among themselves, refresh- 
ed them with the spirit of dew in the midst ‘of surrounding 
flames ; as he was with the two Apostles shut up in prison, who 
also were of like single and united mind, opening the doors of 
the prison, and placing them in public again to speak to the 
people the word they faithfully preached. When he lays down 
the rule then, ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there ain Lin the midst of them,’ he does not sunder men 
from the Church, who has himself established and formed the 
Church ; but reproving discord to the unfaithful, and commend- 
ing peace to the faithful, his language shows, that he is more 


with two or three only praying in unity than with the greatest 
number in dissent, that more may be obtained by the concord- 
ant supplication of a few than by the inharmonious prayer of 


7] 


many. 

How can they meet together with Christ among them, who 
come together on the outside of his Church? ‘That posture is 
of itself fatal to all faith and piety. “ Though such should be 
slain for the confession of the Saviour’s name, this stain is not 
washed out even by blood ; the inexpiable and dreadful guilt o/ 
discord is not purged even by such passion. He cannot be a 
martyr, who is not in the Church; he cannot win the kingdom, 
who forsakes her that is destined to reign.” Schism breaks the 
law of peace and charity, which is of no less force than the law 
of faith, The greatness of this grace is set before us in full by 
St. Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. How can one have God, who has not charity ’ 
He may give his body to be burned, but the eacrifice will profit 
him nothing. “ Such an one may be slain, but he cannot be 
crowned.” Even to prophesy, cast out devils, and do miracles, 
is not enough to insure salvation. ‘There must be righteous- 
ness, to gain the favor of the Judge; obedience to his precepts, 
that we may merit reward. 

The spirit of schism, according to Cyprian, was no new thing ; 
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but it had assumed latterly a more than usually bold and active 
form—a proof, as he sees it, that the “ perilous times of the last 
days,” foretold by the Apostle, were now actually at hand, and 
the world drawing towards an end. The faithful, however, 
should not be disturbed by this. Let them see in these aposta- 
cies and insurrections the clear fulfilment of prophecy, and be 
only the more firmly resolved to keep ciear of all fellowship 
with every such unbelieving movement, however outwardly 
bold and strong. Let them bear in mind the judgment of Ko- 
rah, Dathan and Abiram, and the punishment of King Uzziah, 
as monuments of the crime and danger of such rebellious inde- 
pendence to the end of time. Those who now pretended to set 
up anew jurisdiction in the Church, usurping the powers ot 
the priesthood which God had himself established, must be re- 
garded as falling into the same fearful condemnation with these 
ancient examples. ‘T’o such applies the Lord’s word: ‘ Ye re- 
ject the commandinent of God, that ye may keep your own tra- 
dition.? This crime is worse than that of the lapsed, so far as 
they are brought afierwards to do penance and make full satis- 
faction for their sin. It isa more full alienation from the 
Church ; not through compulsion, but of deliberate choice : 
not transiently but perseveringly ; carried out by principle and 
maxim, and seeking to involve others in iis own perdition. Lt 
leads, not to penitence, but to pride only and every new disorder. 
It is a lapse, not once merely, bui every day ; and martyrdom 
itself, which may be a passport to heaven in the other case, is 
shorn here of all worth and power. 

Some coufessors had been carried away by the false move 
ment; But let not this create wonder or doubt. The merit of 
confession formed no security against the snares of the Devil 
afterwards, no immunity from temptation and sin. Of this, 
there were painful proofs in the disorderly and wicked conduc: 
of some of the confessors under other forms. Solomon lost th 
grace he once had. A confessor may do so too. His confes 
sion is only the beginning of glory, not iis end. It is an en- 
gagement to be true to Christ, which can continue to be merito- 
rious only so far as it is sacredly kept, by a faithful observance 
of his institutions and precepts. Without this, what can it be 
but a source of greater guilt and heavier condemnation? The 
glory of the confessors asa body is not overthrown by such 
cases of defection; asthe fall of Judas, the traitor, shook not the 
eredit of the Apostolic college to which he had once belonged. 

The conclusion is an earnest and powerful exhortation, to 
maintain unity, as the fundamental law of Chuist’s house, the 
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necessary condition of charity and faith, in the observance of 
which only it is possible to be rightly prepared for the coming of 
the Lord. This is the posture of those, who wait for this glor- 
ious advent, with their loins girded and their lamps burning. 
“ Let our light shine by good works, that it may lead us out of 
the darkness of this world into the light of eternal day. Let us 
anxiously and preparedly expect the sudden coming of our 
Lord, that when he shall knock, our waking faith may receive 
from’ him the reward of vigilance. If these commandments 
are kept, if these admonitions and precepts are observed, we can- 
not be overwhelmed asleep by the false power of the Devil, we 
shall reign as watchful servants in the kingdom of Christ.” 

Such is the general scope and sense of this remarkable tract 
of Cyprian, On the Unity of the Church. ‘The same doctrine 
runs threugh all bis works. We are made to feel its presence, 
indirectly at least and by implication, if not in a more open 
way, in almost everything he wrote. 1t was not with him an 
accidental opinion merely. As already remarked, it lay at the 
foundation of his whole theology. It entered into the inmost 
core and heart of his faith. He holds it not as a theory, resting 
on argument or speculation. His genius and taste Jay not that 
way. The whole is with him an object of faith, a fact flowing 
with overwhelming force out of the constitution of Christianity 
itself, and clearly established by the voice of inspiration in the 
Holy Scriptures. He deals with italways in this universal view. 
It is for him the necessary form of the mystery of salvation. 
It conditions all his sense of what is comprehended in the glor- 
ious gospel of the Blessed God. 

Cyprian’s theology, like that of all the Fathers, is cast in the 
type or mould of the Apostles’ Creed. All turns on the myste- 
ry of the Holy Trinity, exhibited in the way of real revelation 
through the mystery of the Incarnation. This stupendous 
fact carries in it the redemption of the world, by bringing into 
ita new and higher order of iife, in the bosom of which it is 
made possible for the fallen posterity of Adam to surmount the 
law of sin and death, to which they are subject without hope in 
their natural state. ‘The Word made Flesh is the ground and 
foundation of the whole constitution ; which is thus throughout 
of a strictly sspernatural character, and in such form is not to be 
apprehended without faith. By descending into the Virgin, we 
are told in the tract De Jdolorum Vanitate §. 11, God so united 
himself with man, as to form a real mediation through the Son, 
by which men ate conducted to the Father. “ Christ consented 
to become what man was, in order that man also might have 
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power to be what Christ is.” The Gospel thus is not a doctrine 
or theory merely of salvation ; it isa revelation of grace and 
truth in living form, an actual economy of redemption brought 
to pass through the mystery of the Incarnation, and to be found 
nowhere else. As such an objective reality exhibited in this 
concrete way, men can have part in it only by surrendering 
themselves truly to its power. This they do by faith and love, 
which simply express the proper counterpart in such case of the 
“truth and grace presented on the other side. ‘These accordingly 
are the ground factors of Christianity and the Church. It is 
easy to see how such surrendry to the power of such a supernat- 
ural fact, if this itself be no dream and faith and love no delu- 
sion or hypocritical pretence, must draw after it with necessary 
consequence the character of unity in the Christian life, and 
how too such unity becomes a necessary mark and test of the 
reality of this life in its proper form. How shall the truth and 
grace of Christ, of whose fulness we are all required to receive 
and in whom only we can be complete, be ever otherwise than 
in full harmony with themselves? Or how shall faith and love 
stand in real, and not simply notional and visionary, communi- 
cation with this new order of life, and not be the source of a 
corresponding unity? ‘To receive here, is actually to pass over 
into the form of that which is received; and the receptivity 
must be ruled and filled absolutely by its object, in both forms ; 
so as to be a full bowing of faith to the authority of it as truth 
in one direction, and a full submission of love to its claims as 
grace in another. ‘To be out of unity thus, in either view, isto 
be out of Christ. Schism is as regards love, precisely what 
heresy is as regards faith ; an act, which implies an inward fall- 
ing away from what may be termed the fundamental law of 
Christianity, the law of implicit surrendry to the living fact of 
the Gospel, as the true end and proper whole of man’s life. 
The unity of the Church comes then from iis constitution. It 
does not depend on the thought and will of men. It is not 
such a union as results from the voluntary agreement of a num- 
ber of persons, who happen to be of the same mind. The 
foundation of it is in God, in the mystery of the Trinity, in the 
fact of the Incarnation, back of all piety among men in its indi- 
vidual forms. Such individual piety comes only through the 
acknowledgment and appropriation of the truth and grace, 
which go before it in the mystery of godliness under its general 
and universal form. This isthe true idea of the Holy Catholic 
Church, as an article of faith. It is a real constitution, of super- 
natural origin and force, which as such carries in itself its own 
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laws, its own attributes, its own prerogatives and powers, and 
refuses to come into subjection in any way to human opinion or 
human plan. 

Of such constitution in its very nature, the Church is at the 
saine time, according to Cyprian, not an idea simply or princi- 
ple committed to the mind of the world and left to actualize 
itself afterwards in its own way, but a most positive creation 
like the world of nature, starting directly from God, and assert- 
ing its supernatural presence and power, from the beginning 
onward to the end of time, under a most real outward and bis- 
torical form. As the Word, in becoming Flesh, was no Gnostic 
vision merely, but a real manifestation of God in human form, 
such as might be looked upon with the eyes and felt by the 
hands, so the new order of life which followed could not be 
without a corresponding organization, it was supposed, in and 
through which it should make itself feltamong men through all 
ages. Such organization, to meet the demands of the case, 
must be not of men but of God; for only in such view could 
it truly contain and put forth the heavenly powers of which it 
is to be the outward body and form. ‘The Church, accordingly, 
is of Divine institution outwardly as well as inwardly ; fully as 
much so, according to this view, as the economy of the Old 
Testament. It is a system of law and precept starting from 
Christ, to which the blessings of the gospel are bound by heav- 
enly ordination, and which men are required to acknowledge 
and obey as the necessary condition and only real medium of 
grace. Christ laid the foundations of the Church first in his 
own person, by his life, sufferings, death, resurrection, and glo- 
rification; and then in the mission of his Apostles, who after 
proper training were solemnly appointed to carry forward his 
work, and received power from on high at the same time for 
doing so with effect. The Apostolic commission was no doc- 
trine merely, but a most real creation or constitution under a 
living outward form ; which moreover, it was expressly declar- 
ed, was to be of force to the end of time. As the living Father 
hath sent me, the Founder of Christianity says, even so send I 
you ; the one mission is just the continuation of the other, and 
carries with it the same authority and force; he that heareth 
you, heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me, and 
he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me. All power, 
he tells them after his resurrection, is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth: Go ye therefore—because it is so, and ye are to 
goin my name—and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
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teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have command. 
ed you; and, lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. This was the guarantee, that their mission and 
work would not be in vain. He breathed on them, we are told 
in another place, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose 
soever sills ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained. ‘This commission was 
followed soon afier by a corresponding inauguration. Behold f 
send the promise of my Father upon you, the Saviour said be- 
fore his ascension ; tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye 
be endowed with power from on high. The appointment, the 
solemn commission, the commandments and instructions which 
went along with it, were not enough ; there must be a real com- 
munication of supernatural power answerable to all this, by 
which the Ministry thus divinely constituted should become the 
channel, not in word only but in very deed and faét, of the new 
order of life which was now made complete for the world. 
This took place, as we all know, on the day of Pentecost ; 
when the Spirit which could not be given previously, “ because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified” (John vii: 39), descended in 
full measure on the waiting and expecting disciples, as with the 
sound of a mighty rushing wind and in flames of fire, proclaim- 
ing by these sensible symbols that the promise was fulfilled, and 
immediately confirming by the gift of tongues the all sufficient 
nature of the grace it brought along with it for its own ends. 
Such, according to the evangelical narrative, was the origin and 
first constitution of the Christian Church. It is hard indeed to 
conceive of a polity more outwardly real, more objectively his- 
torical, having less the show of a mere doctrine, or earrying 
more completely the form of a living concrete fact. 

So it was always regarded by Cyprian. He saw in the 
Church a real constitution, carrying in itself by Divine appoint- 
ment actual supernatural and heavenly powers, of one order 
with the grace and truth brought to light by the mystery of god- 
liness in Christ, and not to be found in the world under any 
other form. He took in earnest the conception of Head and 
Body, so frequently applied by St. Paul to this mystical relo- 
tion; looking upon the Church as in truth the fulness in this 
way of him that filleth all in all, and honoring it as the organ 
through which he is pleased to make his saving power known 
and felt among men. The whole economy, hody and head, 
was for him a single grand fact, a new and extraordinary order 
of life with iis own prerogatives, functions and powers, the 
origin of which was altogether above nature and only in God. 
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The notion of a simply human organization of the Church, a 
constitution founded on the will of men, and carrying with it no 
higher powers than such as might be taken to flow from the 
people for whose spiritual use it was established, was as far re- 
moved as possible from his thinking. ‘The principle of Inde- 
pendency, the theory of Congregutionalism, the idea of every- 
thing like ecclesiastical democracy or republicanism, lay heaven 
wide apart from the whole posture and habit of his mind. ‘To 
found the kingdom of God in such style on the voice and will 
of men, like a confraternity of Free Masons, he would have 
considered the very perfection of rationalism and unbelief. To 
be the Divine reality it claims to be, it must come frem above 
and not from below, its powers must proceed immediately from 
God and not from the people. Even the Presbyterian scheme 
was not enough for Cyprian, in this view. ‘That scheme as it 
once stood, (not adulterated as we find it now for the most part 
by the Puritan idea of church democracy,) acknowledges a 
Ministry of divine origin, but not in the form of a hierarchy, 
with one order of office and power rising by divine right above 
another. It contends for the parity of the clergy, makes bishops 
to be of secondary growth and mere human arrangement, 
(primi inter pares, as the word goes,) with no rights or powers 
save such as have come to them by concession or usurpation 
from the body over which they are placed. We sometimes hear 
the republicanism of this system also paraded, on such account, 
as one of its special titles to confidence and praise. ‘That pre- 
cisely would have formed its condemnation in the eyes of Cyp- 
rian. He had no conception of an upward movement of pow- 
ers here, whether by clerical or popular voie. The church 
pyramid, in his view, started from its own summit, not from its 
base. ‘The only true order of its constitution, and so of the 
derivation of its functions and powers, was: Christ first, the 
head of the universal organisin; then the Apostolate continued 
by regular succession in the Episcopate ; then the Minisiry in 
its lower orders; and finally the body of the people held ia con- 
nection with the head through the medium of this hierarchy, 
which is thus Divinely ordained to be the one only channel of 
all descending communications of life and grace. 

This excludes of course, not merely such rank rationalism as 
resolves the life of the Church into the will of mere natural 
humanity, in the style of such religious reformers as Kossuth, 
Kinkel, Mazzini, (who generously propose to settle by the 
world’s vote what Christianity shail be, afier they have cleared 
the world of what it pretends to be now); but it shuts out also, 
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what Cyprian would have regarded as only a more refined and 
plausible species of the same unhappy rationalism, the imagina- 
tion, namely, that the supernatural economy of which Christ is 
the fountain and head comes to its actualization in some way or 
other first in the mass of believers, who then as such demoerati- 
cally organize the ecclesiastical polity in its higher forms—just 
as natural men are supposed to have the power of creating, in 
their own sphere, the corresponding polity of the State. This 
is the conception of the so called universal priesthood of Chris- 
tians, which plays so important a part in certain schemes of 
theology. Cyprian knew nothing of it, in any such republican 
sense. All believers are indeed priests in his view, as they are 
prophets also and kings; but their prerogative in this respect 
forms in no sense the foundation or ground, from which the 
powers and rights of the Holy Ministry may be said to grow. 
The only order here is downwards, not upwards. The univer- 
sal priesthood is not first under Christ, but last; it is not the 
basis of the proper hierarchy, but that in which this comes to its 
end. The bishops hold from Christ ; the presbyters and dea- 
cons from the bishops ; and through this constitution all priestly, 
prophetical, and kingly character, in any real form, descends to 
the people. ‘I'he entire constitution in this view is held to be 
jure divino in the fullest sense, not a matter in any way of hu- 
man policy or convention. The idea of a hierarchy of man’s 
device, whether this be considered wise or foolish, upsets the 
whole sense of the institution; for then it must be regarded as 
having all its force from below, and not from above; and its 
pretensions to anything higher, if it make them, become then in 
truth both an usurpation and a sham. Cyprian had no thought 
of any such mournful pedantry as that. He was not a man to 
rest quietly in shadows and shams. He cared for nomock epis-. 
copacy, with mock powers, cocktail pretensions ending in mere 
sound and show. The entire force of the system lay, to his 
mind, in its jure divino character, in its supernatural authority, 
in its being a constitution which started from God, and carried 
in itself corresponding heavenly powers, under a real and not 
simply imaginary form, for the accomplishment of its own hea- 
venly and supernatural ends. 

In all this, there was no want of proper regard to the people. 
Their rights and privileges were fully recognized They hada 
voice especially in the election of their chief pastors. Cyprian 
himself was in some sense forced to become a bishop, by the 
popular will. ‘This however was at most only a nomination to 
office ; the actual investiture came from another quarter. All 
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real ecclesiastical jurisdiction and power, it was well understood 
on all sides, came not from below but from above, not from the 
people nor through the people, but by the hands of the Ministry 
with strict apostolical succession from Christ. 

With such real constitution, the Church is not to be regarded 
of course as springing from the Bible ; as though God had giv- 
en the revelation of Christianity only in such written form, and 
left it for men then to turn this text or copy into life as they best 
could. Itis perfectly certain from the New Testament itself, 
that the great mystery of godliness was never committed in the 
beginning to any such helpless and wretchedly mechanical plan. 
Itis as plain as the written text itself can make it, that the 
world was not thrown upon the Bible in the first place, to con- 
struct from it as to its own sapient mind might seem best the 
scheme of Christianity, to manufacture out of it the glorious 
fact of the Church in a form to suit its own judgment and taste. 
There is nota word in the Bible, which goes legitimately to 
support this monstrously rationalistic supposition; while the 
Apostolical Commission must ever be enough of itself for all 
truly believing and thoughtful minds, to cover it with confusion 
and shame. ‘The Church is itself, according to the New Tes- 
tament, a living constitution, not made of men afier a supposed 
Divine prescription merely, but Divinely made, not an inspired 
doctrine simply but a supernatural redlity and fact, built ina 
real outward way on the foundation of the Apostles and Proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. So it is 
viewed always by Cyprian. No man could well make more 
account than he did of the Holy Scriptures. They were his 
continual study. He appeals to them as law and testimony on 
every occasion. His three books entitled 7'estimonia, addressed 
to Quirinus, are made up almost entirely of passages quoted 
from the Bible. But with all this, it never enters into his mind 
to make the Bible a fountain and rule of truth for the world as 
such, for the world on the outside of the Church, for the worid 
in no union with the diving tradition of Christianity, as a Di- 
vine fact handed down from the Apostles. On the contrary, he 
is of one mind here precisely with Tertullian and Irenaeus. 
The Bible is for him of authority only in the bosom of the 
Church. The New Tesiament grew out of this living revela- 
tion, supposes everywhere its supernatural presence, belongs to 
it exclusively in the way of rightful property, and can never be 
used safely except in believing submission to its authority and 
communion with its life. Heretics and schismatics,in this 
view, have no right to appeal to the Bible. It has to do with 
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an actual economy, in which they have no part, a world of posi- 
tive realities which is for them as though it did not exist. What 
indeed can be more absurd, than to dream of separating the 
letter of Christianity from its own proper life? It is as though 
the blind should undertake to correct by the science of optics, 
the familiar experience of those who see; or as if some bold 
and pertinacious somnambulist might pretend to set aside by 
logic, the verities of the waking world. Natural philosophy and 
logic as related to the system of nature are of force only in the 
bosom of this system, as an actual felt and acknowledged fact ; 
and just so we may say, that the proper use of the Bible, as a 
rule of faith and practice, in its relation to the sphere of grace, 
is necessarily conditioned also by the authority of this higher 
order of things, or in other words by the living tradition of the 
Church, felt and acknowledged to be a fact in the same way. 
Starting in this way from the Apostolical commission, and 
bearing throughout the character of an independent supernatur- 
al constitution, the entire structure of the Church rests, for Cyp- 
rian, on the Episeopate. ‘This he holds to be the strict succes- 
sion of the Apostolate. 'The powers of the Church are carried 
forward by this channel alone. Here is the foundation of its 
unity and strength. Every bishop, in his proper sphere, is a 
representative and organ of the Divine Head, from which the 
whole body derives its life. He is the regular bond of union 
and communion thus, between Christ and the congregation over 
which he presides. ‘To despise his authority, is the very spirit 
of heresy. and sehism. “ Our Lord in the Gospel,” Cyprian 
writes (Zip. 66, ad Pupianum), “when many of his disciples 
lefi him, turning to the twelve said: ‘ Will ye also go away ?” 
Peter answered him : ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast 
the words of eternal life ; and we believe and are sure that thou 
art the Son of the Living God.’ Peter speaks there, on whom 
the church was to be built, teaching and showing in the name 
of the church, that howeves the rebellious and proud multitude 
of those who are unwilling to obey may depart, still the church 
does not turn away from Christ, and the church for him is the 
people in anion with the priest, the flock adhering to its own 
pastor. Whence you ought to know, that the bishop is in the 
church and the church in the bishop, and that if any one be not 
with the bishop he is not in the church ; and that those flatter 
themselves in vain, who not having peace with the priests of 
God pretend to communicate with certain persons in a surrepti- 
tious way, since the church, which is catholic and one, is not 
rent nor divided, but is in truth firmly joined and soldered to- 
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gether by the close mutual conjunction of the priests.” In 
another place (Ep. 33, addressed to the Lapsed,) he says: “ Our 
Lord, whose precepts and directions we are bound to obey, set- 
tling the honor of the bishop and the plan of his church, in the 
Gospel, thus addresses Peter: ‘I say unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and on this rock, &c.’ Matth. xvi: 18,19. From hence 
flows down through the change of times and successions the 
ordination of bishops and constitution of the church, that the 
church may rest upon the bishops, and every act of the church 
be governed by these rulers. Such then being the order estab- 
lished by Divine law, I marvel, that some of you have auda- 
ciously presumed to write to me as in the name of the church, 
when the church is constituted by the bishop and clergy with all 
who are in good standing” The same general thought we 
meet with in Cyprian’s writings over and over again. ‘The 
divine right of Episcopacy is perpetually asserted, or taken for 
granted, as a fact lying at the very foundation of the universal 
scheme and constitution of the Christian Church. 

To be the foundation of unity for the Church however, in 
this broad view, the Episcopate must be in unity with itself. No 
bishop can be said to be the organ and representative of Christ, 
in virtue of what he is simply in his single and separate capacis 
ty. To be such an organ, he must be comprehended in the 
whole organism of which Christ is the head, His office can 
never be of force, except in union and harmony with the eutire 
office of which itis only a part. “ Episcopatus unus est,” we 
are told, “ cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur” (De Unit. 
§. 5). Again itis: “ Episcopatus unas, episcoporuam multorum 
concordi numerositate diffusus” (Ho. 55, ad Antonianum ); so 
that Novatian’s attempt to bring in new bishops, to get upa 
hierarchy in certain places in opposition to the one already estab- 
lished, was perfectly absurd as well as profane. Even if he had 
been himself regularly consecrated, (which was not the case, 
he could have no power to start another ministry in any such 
irregular style. “Noone can have either the power or the 
honor of the episcopate, who retains neither the unity of the 
episcopate nor its peace.” So, writing to Stephen of Rome 
(Ep. 68,) in reference to a certain Marcian, one of the bishops 
of Gaul, who was reported to have given in his adhesion to No- 
vatian “ forsaking the unity of the catholic church and the har- 
monious consent of its priesthood,” Cyprian urges him to ad- 
dress letters to the other bishops of that province requiring them 
to take measures for the proper care of his flock in some other 
way. “ For the numerous body of the priests is joined togeth- 
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er by the cement of mutual concord and chain of unity on this 
account, that if any one of our college shall attempt to create 
heresy and so to lacerate and waste the flock of Christ, the rest 
may bring help and as good and compassionate pastors gather 
the Lord’s sheep into the flock.-—- For although we are many 
pastors, we feed nevertheless one flock, and are bound to look 
after all the sheep which Christ has purchased by his blood and 
passion.” The solidarity of the Episcopate then is no division 
properly speaking of its powers; it does not weaken the force of 
the office in single cases, but only makes it full and complete ; 
every bishop in his sphere is armed with the jurisdiction of the 
universal college, and is to be regarded in fact as an overseer of 
the whole church ; just as the Apostolate was not the sum sim- 
ply of the several trusts belonging to its membership, but be- 
longed to each Apostle in full as his own commission. In both 
cases, however, the trust in such form was strictly collegiate. 
It could have no force, save in the solidarity of the Divine con- 
stitution, out of which it sprang, and from which alone also it 
derived all its significance and truth. 

Cyprian has a very high sense, in this view, of the preroga- 
tives and rights of each bishop in his own see; and he is often 

eappealed to by modern Episcopalians, accordingly, as a power- 

ful witness for what is sometimes called the independency of 
the common episcopal office, over against the pretensions of the 
see of Rome. No one indeed could well go farther than he 
does, in magnifying this cffice, as one directly representing 
among men the supreme authority of Christ. In this respect, 
all bishops are for him of like dignity and co-ordinate power. 
He writes to Stephen, bishop of Rome, in the tone of a col- 
league possessing the same rank with himself; and he did not 
hesitate even, when the question arose concerning the baptism 
of heretics, to take ground openly against him, as Paul with- 
stood Peter to the face, charging him with error and overbearing 
presumption. 

All this, it must be allowed, is not answerable exactly to the 
order of the Papal system, as we find it established in later times. 
The relation between the see of Rome and the other sees would 
appear to have been more free and independent altogether, than 
it came to be afierwards. The supremacy of the Pope was not 
in Cyprian’s mind, or at least is not in his writings, as it rules 
for instance in our day the thinking of Wiseman or Hughes, 
But we must not make more of this point than it will properly 
bear. The idea of a strict independency in the jurisdiction of 
bishops, we have already seen to be most perfectly at war with 
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Cyprian’s scheme. The Episcopate is one first, and then mani- 
fold ; the unity must go before the distribution ; the independ- 
ence can hold only in union with the solid corporation out of 
which it grows. Sundered from this, it becomes at once schism 
and death. It can never generate or uphold a true and valid 
church life, in the form of Novatianism say, or Anglicanism. 
The first condition of all real episcopal jurisdiction and power, 
is that it shall be truly of collegiate force, the exercise of the 
office under its universal or catholic view. But this now, in 
the nature of the case, implies and demands an actual outward 
order or system of some kind, by which the conception of such 
wholeness shall be properly secured and made good. ‘The idea 
here, if it is not to end in an empty abstraction, must take the 
form of fact. As the church at large must be held together by 
i real bond in the episcopate, so this again must be bound like 
an orb or sphere to some single centre, that shall be the princi- 
ple or beginning of its unity in a like actual view. So much is 
at once implied by the solidarity of the office. ‘There can be no 
such consolidation even in the way of outward league merely, 
and still less in the way of inward living organism, without a 
real primacy at some point to support and represent the whole.’ 
Such an actual primacy and real centre of unity for the univer- 
sal Episcopal college, there can be no reasonable question or 
doubt, Cyprian habitually saw and acknowledged in the ponufi- 
cate of the Bishop of Rome; which was regarded as flowing, 
with such right of priority, from the place originally assigned to 
Peter by our Blessed Lord himself in the joint commission of 
the Apostles. 

This is plainly intimated, in what we have quoted from the 
tract De Unitate Ecclesiae. It lies in the universal argument 
of this tract; since the real uni'y it asserts necessarily requires 
the supposition of an actual cenire somewhere, and all goes at 
once to fix it at Rome and nowhere else. We may say the 
same of Cyprian’s doctrine of the Church, wherever it comes 
into view. It runs always with inevitable logic to this conclu- 
sion. Without it, the doctrine is a mere solecism. But what 


' The Anglican Episcopate finds its centre to some extent in the See of 
Canterbury, but still more effectually in the Royal Supremacy. The King 
or Queen, as the case may be, is with most terrible reality, and not simply 
by fiction of law, Head of the Established Church, Our American Epis- 
copacy has not yet got a fixed centre of anysort. It is Congregational. 
But this -is a suicidal anomaly; which the hierarchy must overcome in 
some way hereafter, if it is to be of any lasting account. 
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is thus implied is also amply enough expressed, not only in this 
tract, but also in other places. So in his letter to the people of 
his charge on the faction of Felicissimus, which we have before 
quoted, we hear him say, that “there is one church, and one 
cathedra founded by the Lord’s voice upon the rock,” ' and no 
room on account of the one altar and one priesthood for the 
establishment of any other. So, Ep. 70, to Januarius and oth- 
ers: “ There is one baptism, and one Holy Ghost, and one 
church founded by Christ the Lord ou Peter with origin and plan 
of unity (super Petrum origine unitatis et ratione fundata).” 
Again, Ep. 73, to Jubaian : * It is plain where and by whom 
the remission of sins can be given, which is granted in baptism. 
For to Peter first, on whom he built his church and from whom 
he instituted and shows. the origin of unity, our Lord gave that 
power that what he loosed on earth should be loosed in heaven. 
And after his resurrection, he addresses also the Apostles, saying, 
Asthe Father hath sent me, &c.” In the same epistle afier- 
wards we are told, thatthe church “ is one,and has been found 
ed by the Lord’s voice upon one, who also received his keys.’ 
Peter is the centre of the Apostolate, and so the real beginning 
of the actual organization of the Church; but this was no tem- 
porary order only; the Episcopate finds a corresponding centre 
in the Cathedra Petri at Rome, as the necessary starting point 
of unity in the same way. ‘Thus, writing to Cornelius, bishop 
of Rome, of the attempt made by Felicissimus and his party to 
get upa new bishop at Carthage, (Ep. 59,) Cyprian says ; 
“ They dare to make voyage, with letters from profane schis- 
matics to the see of Peter and the chief church, whence the 
sacerdotal unity is derived, &e.” Again in another letter to the 
same Cornelius (Ep. 48), he says expressly that the Roman 
church was to be acknowledged as “ the root and mother (radix 
et matrix) of the catholic church,’ and that communion with 
its bishop was the test of abiding in catholic unity and charity.* 
The point is too plain to admit of any doubt. Bat this is not 
all. It is no less certain, that the view of Cyprian here was no 
peculiarity properly speaking of his own; it belonged to the 


‘Or as a different and better reading gives it, super Petrum, “ on Peter.” 
*+ Nos enim singulis navigantibus, ne cum scandalo ullo navigarent, 
rationem reddentes, scimus, nos hortatos eos esse, ut eclesiae catholicae radi- 
cem et matricem agnoscerent ac tenerent.”——* Placuit, ut per episcopos 
. «++ peromnes omnino in provincia ista positos literae fierent, sicui 
fiunt, ut te universe collegae nostri et communicationem tuam, id est cathe- 
licue ecelesiae unitatem pariter et caritatem probarent firmiler ac tenerent.” 
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age. He may have led the way in asserting the full sense of 
the church system at some points; but the elements of the sys- 
tem were all previously at hand in the aciual constitution of the 
church as it then stood. The very title cathedra Petri, in such 
familiar use, is one proof of this. Neander thinks it may have 
been first used in a merely ideal sense for the episcopate asa 
whole ; but the supposition resis on no historical evidence what- 
ever, and is in its own nature highly improbable. It grew, no 
doubt, from the notion of an actual continuation of Peter's pri- 
macy in what was regarded from the beginning as Peter’s see. 
The celebrated letter of the Oriental bishop Firmilian against 
Stephen, translated and preserved in Cyprian, though sometimes 
quoted to show the contrary, goes in fact fully to establish this 
affirmation. His whole argument turns on the unity of the 
church; which Stephen is charged with forgetting and disre- 
garding, because he acknowled sed the baptisin of heretics to be 
valid. The blindness of this must be felt, he thinks, when it is 
remembered that in founding his church the Saviour gave the 
power of remitiing sins first to Peter alone, and afterwards to 
the Apostles only; which accordingly was confined to the 
churches established by those legates, “ and the bishops who 
have succeede! them by vicarious ordination.” All who set up 
any other altar or priesthood on the outside of this “ one catho- 
lic church of apostolical succession,” are involved in the guilt 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. and must look for like punish- 
inent. “ And in this view,” he goes on to say, “I feel indig- 
nant at the plain, palpable folly of Stephen, tit he, who thus 
glories in the pace of his episcopate and claims to hold the suc- 
cession of Peter, on whom the foundations of the church are 
laid, should bring in many other rocks and establish many new 
church structures, by maintaining with his authority that bap. 
tism has p'ace there ” This is not certainly to dispute the pri- 
macy of Stephen, or to charge him with usurping for his see as 
the cathedra Petri a dignity which did not belong to it in facet. 
It is just the reverse. All goes to show, that Stephen was 
known to cliim such central relation to the universal episcopal 
collegs, by right of succession from Peter, and that. this claim 
was susta ned by the general consent and tradition of the church. 
What offends Firmilian, and brings him to speak disrespectfully 
of the bishop of Rome, is that he should turn the weight of his 
high station in favor of the baptism of heretics; and pains are 
taken to mike tt appear, that by so doing he virtually stultified 
his own prerogative, by doing away with the very foundation on 
which it was taken to rest. For if there could be a valid bap- 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 2° 
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tism On'the outside of that one catholic church which was built 
upon Peter, it would follow that there might be other churches 
on other foundations; and what must become then of the 
famous primacy of Rome? Tine argument involves an unbe- 
coming sneer; but it is by’no means simply ad hominem ; the 
‘whole force of it turns on the assumption, that the theory of the 
catholic church which gave rise to Stephen’s pretensions was in 
itself true, and known and acknowledged to be so on all sides. 
The Church then, of which such vast account is made by 
Cyprian, was no idea merely or theory, but a well defined ob- 
jective and historical reality, a most real corporation of which 
the whole world had knowedge and might take account. It 
was the so called Catholic Church, which held its rights by di- 
rect succession from the Aposiles, (a succession about which 
there could be then certainly no possible mistake.) held together 
throughout the world by a common Apostolical Episcopate, and 
having its acknowledged centre through this in the See of Peter 
at Rome. It is to this most real corporation, and not to any 
abstraction of vague and indeterminate bounds, that the law of 
unity, which he takes to be so essential to the idea of Christi- 
anity, is applied by him in all its uncompromising force. This 
precisely is the Noah’s Ark, on the outside of which there is no 
salvation. Here, in this empirical catholic church, thus openly 
defined and circumscribed as a body in harmony with itself, and 
here only, were to be sought and found all the Divine properties 
and supernatural powers, which belong of necessity to the true 
idea of the church as an object of faith. This is the glorious 
constitution founded on Peter. ‘This is that illustrious Mother, 
the Immaculate Spouse of the Incarnate Word, of whom it is 
said: “ Ilias foetu nascimur, illius lacte nutrimur, spiritu ejus 
animamur ;” and to whom is at once referred the awfully sol- 
emn and most pregnantly significant old oracle: “ Habere jam 
non potest Deum patrem, qui E'cclesiam non habet matrem.” 
Here reside all grace and truth. The mystery of godliness is 
there in both forms, to be submitted to by men with correspond- 
ing self-surrendry of charity and faith. Not to own it, is to fall 
into heresy or schism ; which involve each other in the end, and 
either of which must be regarded as fatal to that whole posture 
of “ obedience to the faith,” in which St. Paul makes the idea 
of Christianity so comprehensively to stand. ‘T'o be separated 
from the church, is to be separated from the promises, to have 
no part nor lot in the privileges or hopes of the gospel. No one 
in such state can be a true Friend or sincere follower of Christ. 
*t Alienus est, profanus est, hostis est.”” Schism is always dam- 





nable and damning. It strikes at the root of the cnrisTran 
Fact; for that Fact is not confined to the mystery of salvation 
in Him who is the Head of the Church, but must:be of peren- 
nial force in the Body also over which he thus presides, as the 
proper continuation of this same mystery “always even unto the 
end of the world.” Schism destroys the very substance of 
grace. “ Quidquid a matrice discesserit seorsum vivere et spir- 
are non poterit, subsiantiain salutis amiuit.” It is a sin, for 
which not even the merit of martyrdom itself can make any 
satisfaction. It is a perpetual apostacy, which makes all acts of 
religion, while it lasis, absolutely worthless and vain ; for it is 
in truth the full verification, we are told, of what St. Paul says 
1 Cor. riti: 1-3: “ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels—have all gilis—give my body to be burned, and 
have not cuariry; I am as sounding brass; it profiteth me 
nothing.” 

The maxim, No salvation out of the Church (extra ecclesiam 
salus nulla), amounts of course at the same time to an assertion, 
that full salvation is to be found in the Church, that what is 
needed for this object is here really and truly at hand under a 
supernatural form. In Cypriau’s echeme, accordingly, all that 
is embraced in this proposition holds good of the empirical 
catholic communion, in which only the church had for his faith 
the character of objective reality. Separation from this real 
constitution brought with it guilt and perdition, just because 
truth and grace were actually comprehended in it, under the 
most real view, for the purposes of salvation. In the bosom of 
the Church, answerably to the figure of Noah’s ark, was wafied, 
as it were, on the face of the deep and high above the surround- 
ing desolation of nature, the mysterious presence of a new and 
higher order of life. The whole constitution was above nature. 
a sacrament, a Divine mystery; which however was really io 
the world under an outward and historical form, and carried in 
itself really and truly the supernatural powers that were needed 
for the accomplishment of its own more than natural ends. 
These powers start in Christ, and can never be absolutely 
divorced from his person. But from him as the Head, they 
flow over into his Body, +6 xajpwpa row ra xavra iv mace ximpowml- 
vor. The channel of this communication is ihe Apostolic Min- 
istry ; whose original commission remains always in force, and 
must be taken as a full guaranty, to the end of time, of the ac- 
tual sufficiency of the office for such high purpose and design. 
No bishop, no church, is with Cyprian, as we have seen, a fixed 
and settled rule. Not to hear and obey the bishop, is to despiee 
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the authority of Christ. Not to be in communion with the 
bishop, is to be out of communion with the fountain of all 
grace and life. The bishop is the source of power to the com- 
mon priesthood ; by the intervention of which then, the word is 
made to take effect, the sacraments have force, and all spiritual 
blessings are conveyed in a real and not simply imeginary way 
to the people. 

This whole view comes out most amply and explicitly, in the 
controversy which was raised concerning the baptism of heretics. 
With our present Protestani habit of thought, that cld contro- 
versy altogether is apt to seem of no gieat interest or account. 
With the doctrine of the church which prevailed in the third 
century, however, it was in fact of the very highest significance ; 
and all that is needed to make it of interest siill, is that we 
should be able to reproduce in our minds in some living way 
the idea of this doctrine as now explained. ‘The controversy 
throws light on the doctiine, and shows at the sume time how 
extensively and profoundly it had entered inio the mind of the 
universal early church. Could there be any valid baptism 
among heretics? Th’'s was the question. A large and respec- 
table party took the ground, that no such baptism had any force, 
and that heretics coming into the chureh mus! be baptized over 
again, as being in truth before without the sacrament altogether. 
Cyprian went zealously for ths view. Stephen, Bshop of 
Rome, took the other side, governed as he said by previous tra- 
dition ; and in the end, as is well known, this Roman decision 
prevailed, and became the acknowle’ged law of the Catholic 
Church. With the history of the controversy. and is proper 
merits, we are not now coucerned. Tis bearing on the sub‘ect 
before us is all we care about at present. This is at once full 
and plain. Cyprian argues at large against the validi y of b»p- 
tism among heretics, from the familiar view that all grace in the 
church is bound to its catholic organization, and must flow 
through the channel of the regular ep'scopate and priesthood. 
This is the basis of his whole opposition, The thoy:glit comes 
up from all sides, and in all forms. Baptism, he assumes, in- 
volves of necessity the present action of the Holy Ghost, which 
is to be found only in the Church of tue Aj] ostolial succes- 
sion; and to this, it then follows, the sacrameut must be neces- 
sarily confined. 

“It is absurd,” he writes Ep. 74,ad Pompeium, “ that where- 
as the second nativity is spuitual, by which we are born in 
Christ through the laver of r generation, they shou'd say one may 
be spiritually born among heretics, whee they deny that the 





Spirit is. For water alone cannot purge sins and sanctify a 
mun, if it have not also the Holy Sp:rit. Whence, either they 
must concede that the Holy Spirit is there where they say bap- 
tism is, or else there is no bapiism either where the Holy Spirit 
is not, because baptism cannot be without the Spirit. But what 
a thing is it to assert and contend, that they may be the sons of 
God who are not born in the church For that it is baptism by 
which the old man dies and the new is born, the blessed Apostle 
shows and proves when he says: ‘He hath saved us by the 
washing of regeneration’ (‘Tit. iii: 5). But if regeneration be 
by washing, that is by baptism, how can heresy generate sons to 
God through Christ, not being the spouse of Christ? For it is 
the Church alone, which by conjunction and union with Christ 
generaies children spiritually, according to the word of the 
same Apostle: ‘ Christ hath loved the church, and gave himself 
for it, that he might sanctify it, cleansing it with the washing of 
water’ (Eph. v: 25, 26). If this therefore be his beloved 
spouse, which is alone sanctified by him and alone cleansed by 
his washing, it is manifest that heresy, which is not the spouse 
of Christ and cannot be either sanctified or cleansed by his wash- 
ing, is not able to generate children to God.”—Again : “ It has 
been handed down to us, that there is one God, one Christ, one 
hope and one faith, one church and one baptism established in 
this one church; from which unity if any one depart, he must 
be found necessarily with heretics, by defending whose cause 
against the charch he makes war upon the sacrament of divine 
tradition. This sacrament of unity is represented to us in the 
Song of songs: ‘A garden inclosed is my sister, my spouse, 
&c.’ (iv: 12). But if the church be an inclosed garden and 
sealed fountain, how can he enter into the same garden or drink 
of its fountain, who is not in the church? So Peter himself 
also, in demons'ration of unity, has taught us that we cannot be 
saved except by the one baptisin only of one church. In the 
ark of Noah, he says, ‘a few, that is, eight souls, were saved by 
water; the like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now 
save us’ (I Pet. iii: 20,21). How brief and spiritual a com- 
pend, to exhibit the sacrament of unity! For as in that baptism 
of the world, by which its old iniquity was purged away, who- 
soever was not in the ark of Nowh could not be saved through 
water, so now also no one can be saved by baptism who has not 
been bipized in the church. which our Lord has founded in 
unity after the sacrament of one ark.””—Again in the epistle ad 
Jubsianum, afier the passage before quoted, showing that the 
power of remitting sius in bap.ism flows‘from the commission’ of 
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our Lord, given firet to Peter, “ super quem aedificavit eccle- 
siam et unde unitatis originem instituit. et ostendit,” and. then 
after his resurrection to the Apostles generally, it is added: “ We 
see. from this, that only those who are set over the church by 
evangelical law and the Lord’s ordination can baptize and give 
remission of sins, while nothing can be bound or loosed on the 
outside, where there is no one who has power either to bind or 
loose.”” Then follow the familiar examples of Korah and his 
company, and of Auron’s sons offering strange fire on the altar. 
Afterwards the church is comp.ued to the garden of Eden; its 
members (o trees, of which any that fail to bring forth good 
fruit must be hewn down and cust into the fire. ‘ These trees 
she waters with four rivers, that is, the four Gospels, by which 
she bestows with heavenly inundation the grace of salutary bap- 
tism. Can he irrigate from the fountains of the church, who is 
not within the church? Shall he be able to impart to any one 
the salubrious and saving draughts of paradise, who disobedient, 
and of himself condemned and banished from the fountains of 

radise, pines away and dies with the drought of eternal thirst ?” 

his shows strikingly.she relation, in which the use of the 
Scriptures, as well as of the means of grace generally, is regard- 
ed by Cyprian as standing to the Divine constitution of the 
Church. These streams of life are not for private judgment, 
and independent use, on the outside of this sacred inclosure ; 
oF belong to the garden, whose walls are obedience and faith, 
and only there can they serve truly their heavenly purpose. 
“The Lord cries,” our author proceeds, “that if any one thirsts 
he should come and drink of the rivers of living water that 
flow from his person... «. Whither shall he come who thus thirsts? 
To heretics, where the fountain and river of living water is 
wholly wanting, or to the church, which is one, and has been 
by the Lord’s voice founded upon one, who received also his 
keys. One she is, who.holds and possesses all the power of 
her Spouse and Lord. In her we preside, for her honor and 
unity we contend, her grace as well as glory with faithful devo- 
tion we maintain. We by Divine permission water the thirst- 
ing people of God, we keep the bounds of the living fountains.” 
—Elsewhere we are told, that no supposed soundness of doc- 
trine, on the part of those who are out of the church, can be 
taken here as of any account; it is simple alienation from the 
church itself, that makes all ministrationson the outside of it to 
be of no force or worth whatever. ‘“ Should any one object, 
(Ep. 69, ad Magnum), that Novatian. holds the same law 
which the catholic church holds, baptizes. with the same symbol 
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that we also use, acknowledges the same God the Father, the 
same Christ the Son, the same Holy Ghost, and that so he may 
usurp the power of baptizing because ‘he seeins not to differ 
from us in the interrogation of baptism—let such an objector 
know first, that there is not one law of the symbol common to 
us with heretics, nor the same interrogation. For when they 
say : ‘ Dost thou believe the remission of sins and the life ever- 
lasting by the holy church ? they lie in the interrogation, since 
es have nochurch. Then again they confess themselves 
with their own voice, that remission of sins cannot be given ex- 
cept through the holy church, and not having this they show 
that with them ‘no sins can be forgiven.” 

These passages may serve as speciinens. Many might 
be filled with quotations in the same general strain. No salva- 
tion out of the church ; full possibility of salvation in the church, 
because ¢here, and there only, the supernatural grace required 
for this end was, by Divine constitution, exhibited and made 
ras for the obedient use of faith inan actual and real way. 

his is everywhere Cyprian’s doctrine, and it is referred to eve- 
rywhere as the reigning doctrine of the age. 'That it was so in 
fact, there is no room for even the shadow of adoubt. Firmil- 
ian’s long letter, before mentioned, presents in full the same 
view as common to the Oriental church with the Latin ; for it 
may be said to echo every sentiment on the subject, that is to be 
found in Cyprian. “ All power and grace,” he says in particu- 
lar, “ are established in the church, where the elders preside, 
who also possess the power of baptizing and laying on hands 
and ordaining For as it is not lawful for a heretic to ordain 
so neither also to baptize, nor to perform any sacred and spirit 
function, as being estranged from the source of sanctity (quando 
alienus sit a spiritali et deifica sanctitate).. All which we some 
time since affirmed, in council at Iconiumin Phrygia, assembled 
from Galatia and Cilicia and other neighboring regions, as some- 
thing to be firmly held and asserted against heretics—a doubt 
having been raised in regard to it by some persons.” It was a 
public decision thus, made by a large portion of the Church in 
Asia Minor. “The power of remitting sins,” he says, afier 
quoting the commission first to Peter and then to the Apostles as 
a body, “ was given thus to the Apostles, and to the churches 
founded by them as Christ’s legates and the bishops who have 
succeeded them by vicarious ordination. When now enemies of 
the one catholic church in which we are, and adversaries of us 


who have succeeded the Apostles, arrogate to themselves —_ 
Priesthoods in opposition to us, and set up -profane altars, 
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else are they than Korah and Dathan and Abiram, sacrilegious 
with like crime, and dvomed to like punishment, along with all 
who favor their cause—as their friends and partizans also shared 
their miserable fate!” The same general theory is presented to 
us again. in the broadest and strongest terms, by the Apostolical 
Constitutions, a work which is generally supp sed to have taken 
its present form about the middle of the thiid century. 

The idea of a Church which is thus the organ and medium 
of grace in a real way, whose office it is, not simply to preclaim 
salvation, but with supernatural power also to bring it actually 
to pass, involves at once a correspending view of the Holy Sac- 
raments. They must be, not signs and pictures only, but seals 
and vehicles of the grace they represent. What Buptism in 
particular was to the faith of Cyprian in this view, our quota- 
tions have already plainly enough shown. ‘These however are 
a mere fraction of the testimony to the same purport, which it 
would be easy to furnish from his writings., Bapsism is for him 
everywhere the sacrament of regeneration, the mystery of the 
new birth, the real ground and foundation of spiritual life. Tt 
never seems so much as to enter his mind, that there can be any 
question made of this in the Church. ‘To doubt it, would be, 
in his system, to doubt the supernatural realness of Cliistianity 
itself. ‘This assumes throughout, that nature in man is fallen, 
without strength and under a curse; that what is born of the 
flesh is flesh ; and that provision is made for his redemption by 
a new and higher order of life, which no less real than nature 
itself, but of another form altogether, starting from Christ and 
sustained by the Holy Ghost, is of force to set aside the old 
curse, and to “ condemn sin in the flesh, that the righteousness 
of the law may be fulfilled ini those who walk not afier the flesh 
but afier the Spirit.” The true conception of the new birth 
thus, is not the stimulation of mere nature in any way as such, 
whether by human or supposed divine influence, but the actual 
introduction of the natural man into this higher order cf life, 
the supernatural sphere of the Sprit, bringing along with it the 
real poss bility of salvation. This supposes at once a Divine 
act; which was regarded always by the early Church, accord- 
ingly, as having place in the mystery of Baptism. He that 
believeth and is baptized, the Apostolical commission runs, shall 
be saved. Faith is submission to the new order of life super 
naturally offered in the Church; and its proper complement is 
the heavenly reality of this grace itself. meeting it us God’s act 
and seal in the laver of regeneration. Baptism in such view is 
of course, as the old creeds have it, “ fur the remission of sins.” 
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It is a real translation from the sphere of nature, the fallen life 
of Adam, over into the sphere of truth and grace, the full pos- 
sibility of righteousness and eternal life, which is revealed in 
Christ. 

How real all this was to Cyprian is shown, most impressively 
and affectingly, by the account he gives of his own conversion, 
in the passage we have already quoted on this subject from his 
tract De Gratia Dei. He had felt the darkness and misery of 
nature ; but despaired of help; till he was brought finally to 
bow to the hope set before him by the Church, and to offer him- 
self, as a catechumen nearly fifiy years old, for admission into 
its mystic inclosure. He had found it hard to believe, “ that a 
man might be born again, and that being animated into a new 
life, through the laver of saving water, he might lay aside what 
he had been before, and though retitining the same bodily frame 
put on an entirely new mind and sprit.” But this great mys- 
tery became real to him, through the actual experiment of sub- 
mitting asa litle child to the authority of Christianity in its 
own proper form. He believed, and was baptized; and his 
baptisin was to his faith a real respomse.ef grace on the part of 
heaven, bringing with it the complete power of salvation. 
“When by means of the regenerating wave, (undue genitalis 
auxilio), the stain of my former life was wa-hed away, and the 
serene and pure light of heaven descended into my sin cleansed 
bosom ; as soon as the second birih, by the Spirit derived from 
on high had transformed me into a new man, (postquam coeli- 
tus spiritu hausto in novum me hominem vativitas secunda re- 
paravi:); presently in a wonderful way doub:s began to be set- 
tled, perplexities to solve themselves, and obecuriiies to grow 
plain ; there arose strength for what be‘ore seemed difficult, and 
power to do what was before held to be imposs ble; making it 
clear, that the first natural life in the service of sin was of the 
earth, and that what the Holy Ghost had now breathed into me 
was of God.” 

How it may be with others, we know not; but on our own 
mind, we'confess, such a testimony, on such a subject, coming 
from: such a man, falls wih uncommonly pow: rfal and solemu 
impression. In what s'artling contrast it stands, with the reign- 
ing so-called evangeliral tone and style of the present day! 
Which is to be r garded as right, and which wrong, the voice of 
the ancient church in Cyprian, or this unsacramental modern 
voice? We pretend not here to answer the question. Ii is une 
however of most profound significance and interest, which the 
thoughtful may well be asked to lay seriously to heart. “ He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
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That Cyprian’s voice here was in fact that of the universal 
ancient church, is beyond all doubt. ‘Ihe controversy concern- 
ing the baptism of héretics proceeds throughout, as we have 
already seen, on the supposition, that the sacrament is of real 
force for the remission of sins, and carries.in it objectively the 
sense and power of the new birth. The question also in regard 
tothe furgivenessof mortal sinafier baptism, which was a source 
likewise of no sinall d-fficulty to the early church, turned al- 
ways, as we may at once see, on the sume theory. For our 
modern Puritan habit of thought, there is no meaning in either 
of these old Catholic questions. Both of them are felt to be of 
antiquated interest, of no real difficulty, and of only small ac- 
count. All thatis needed however to make us feel their ancient 
significance, is some due apprehension of what baptism was 
held to be in the pericd to which they belong. In the age of 
Cyprian, no one questioned its power to take away sin and to 
produce regeneration, who did not mean at the same time to 
question the whole fact of Christianity. It was a settled max- 
im: “ Omuia delirta in baptismo deponi” ( Test. IIT. §. 65). 
It was a thing understood and acknowledged on every side, that 
all “qui ad divinum munus et patrimonium baptismi sanctifica- 
tione perveniunt,” all who are made Christians by the sanctifi- 
ca'ion of baptism, “ hominem illic veterem g:atia lavacri salu- 
taris exponunt, et ianovati Spiritu sancto a surdibus contagionis 
antiquae iterata nativitate purgantur,” put off there the. old 
man through the grace of the salutary laver, and being renewed 
by the Holy Ghost are clewnsed from the defilement of the old 
contagion by a second birth. 

. Infant Baptism, in 4his view, comes to its proper significance. 
Infants need the grace which the sacrament brings as much as 
others, and no age is to be shut out from the benefit of a salva- 
tion which God has provided for all; “ Deus, ut personam non 
accipit, sic nec aetatem.” If even the greatest sinners of full 
age are not to be refused the grace of baptism for the remission 
of sins, “ how much less should it be refused to an infant, which 
being recently born has not sinned at all, except as by natural 
generation from Adam it has brought along with it in its first 
birth the contagion of the old death, and for which the way to 
obtaining the remission of sins is so much the more easy, as the 
sins to be remitted are not its own but those of another.” So 
Cyprian writes, (Ep. 64,ad Pidum).in the name of a whole 
council of African bishops, in resolution of the doubt, not 
whether infants might be b»ptized at all, (nobody then, it seems, 
made any question of ¢hat,) but whether it was necessary to 
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defer their baptism till the eighth day, as in the ease of circum- 
cision among the Jews. The unanimous judgment is, that ao 
such limitation was to be allowed. “Nulla anima perdenda 
est,” they say; on which account, “ universi judicanus oulli 
homini nato misericordiam Dei et gratiam denegandam.” ‘The 
first birth makes room and creates occasion immediately for the 
second, 

The same real force Cyprian sees always in the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist. I: is fer his faith an actual sacrament, 
and not merely an outward monument or sign. As regards the 
mode of the communication it offers with the body and blood of 
Christ, his language is indeed more general than precise ; but it 
is abundantly clear as to the fact. Writing on the petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer, Give us this day our duily bread, (De Ora- 
tione Dominica §. 18), he says that Christ is the bread of life 
for his peopie, * qui corpus ejus contingunt,” and so we are to 
pray that no serious sin may intervene to hinder our daily par- 
ticipation of the heavenly bread of the eucharist, and so of his 
body or flesh which he declares to be given for the life of the 
world. ‘Since then to eat of thie bread is to live forever, as it 
is plain that those live who touch his body and receive the eu- 
charist by right of communication, so on the other hand we 
must fear and pray lest any one, by being sep .rated from Christ’s 
body through prohibition, remain far from salvation, since he 
himself warns us, Hrcept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye shall have no life in you. Aud so we 
pray that our bread, that is Christ, may be given to us daily, 
that we who abide and live in him may not recede from his sanc- 
tification and body.” This makes the eucharist at once the 
communion of the real flesh and blood uf the Son of Man, ac- 
cording to the awful mystery of his own words in the sixth 
chapter of John. Hence the stress we find laid on it, as a real 
Divine viaticum, a source of strength and fortification against 
evil, for all great emergencies in the Christian life. A striking 
exemplification of this we have in the course pursued with re- 
gard to excommunicated penitents. ‘Their probation was long 
and severe. But the danger of death in any case might bring 
ittoanend. They must be strengthened for the last conflict 
by receiving the Lord’s body. So when a new persecution was 
expected, we find this indulgence made general. “It was 
proper,” Cyprian writes (Ep. 57, ad Cornelium), “ that the 
term of penance should be protracted, with rel.ef to the infirm 
at death, whilst there was rest and tranquillity allowing such 
delay with the tears of mourners und such succor to the dying 
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at the last hour. But now peace is needed, not fcr the infirm, 
but for the strong, and communication is to be given by us, not 
to the dying, but to the living; in order that we may not leave 
unarined and naked but moy foriify with the protection of 
Christ’s body and blood, those whom we excite and exhort to 
bartle ; and that, inasmuch as the eucharist is for the purpose of 
a defence (tutela) to those who receive it, We may arm those 
whom we wish to be safe against the enemy with the fortifica- 
tion of the Lord’s fulness, ce rhow can we teach or urge them 
to shed their blood in the confession of Clirisi’s name, if hts 
blood be not allowed them for the struggle? Or how shall we 
prepare them for the cup of martyrdom, if we do not admit 
them first to drink the Lord’s cup by right of cou.munication in 
the church ?” 

Intimately connected with this idea of the mystical presence 
of Chrisi’s body and blcod in the sucrament of the Suy per, as 
the bread of life, is the persuasion and behel that te service 
carried in it the force of a sacrifice or offlermg. In whatever 
sense the mysiery involves communion with Christ's Lody and 
blood, it is with his body, we know, as broken, and with his 
blood ag shed for the remission of sins. It ss as comprehending 
in them always the force of the atonement wrought out by his 
bloody death, that his flesh is thus meat indeed, und his bloed 
drink indeed, for the use of a dying wold. That atonement, 
in such view, is no past transaction u erely, but a fvet * once for 
all,” the power of a perennial indissoluble lie, always of, force 
in the Saviour’s person. In such form, it musi of necessity go 
along with the sacramental exhibition of his “ flesh given for 
the life of the world.” Ji wili be there, so fur vs the exhibition 
itself isa reality and no dream, not as a ten eu.bered doctrine 
merely but in its own actual virtue and power as a sacrifice al- 
ways well pleasing unto God. Iu this wiy no idea is more 
familiar to the mind of the ancient chiich, thin that hy which 
the eucharist is regarded as a service analogous with the offer- 
ings of the Old ‘Testament. The passage: * In every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and @ pure offering” 
(Mal. i: 11), istaken to be thus Lteraly fulfilled. We have 
reen how Cyprian speaks continually of the * altar” and “* priest- 
hood” in this relation, wand of * offering” or ‘ sacrficing” as 
terms of one import with the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
in the known evnd familiar church phraseclogy cf the time. 
Memorable esp-cially is the language he employs on the subject, 
Ep. 63, ad Caecihum. With reference to the typical priesthood 
of Melchisedek, he says: “‘ Who is more a pricst of the “Most 
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High God than our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered sacrifice to 
his Father, and this the same that Melchisedek offered, that ia, 
bread and wine, namely his own body and blood ;” af.er which 
we are told, that Melchi-edek offered an anticipatory mnage of 
Chris:’s sacrifice in the form of bread and wine, “ quam rem 
perficiens et adimplens Dominus panem et calicem mixtum vino 
obiulit, et qui est plenitudo veritatis, veritatem prefiguratae 
imaginis adinp! evit;”’ language that looks at once to the eu- 
charist, as the nhiding verification of what in the other case was 
only picture and shadow. Then further on it is said: © If it is 
not lawful to aber the least of our Lord’s commandments, how 
much less may we thus make free with such great and weighty 
regulations relating to the very mys‘ery itself of the Lord’s pas- 
sion and our redemp ion, or change them by human authority 
into anything else than what God has appointed. For since 
Jesus Cliist, our Lord an God, is himself the High Priest of 
God the Father, and has offered himself frst as a soer.fice to the 
Father, and commanded to do this in rememb:ance of him; 
that priest, it is plain, truly officiates in Chrisi’s place, who imi- 
tates what Christ did ; aud he then ofers in the church a true 
and full sacrifice to God the Father, when he sets himself to 
offer accordiag to what he sees to have been offered by Christ 
himself ” 

The sacrament of the altar in this way becomes the centre of 
the universal Clyistian woiship. All isa solemn accrerpya re- 
volving round the shekinal of this mysterious presence. The 
unutterably glorious as well as awful reatrry which is here 
brought into view, is felt to underlie and bind together the whole 
new onder of life to which it belongs; sending its pulsations, 
like a mighty heat, over the mystical body. and making it to 
be in truth the “communion of saints.” Hence those “ com- 
memorations” of the marivrs, which Cyprian made so much 
account of ecl. brating in this way. Hence the idea of a cer- 
tain benefit to the dead, through the power of this sacrifice per- 
formed on their account. Cyprian refers in one place to an 
established ecclesiastical rule, denying such posthumous privil- 
ege in a particular cas+ of offence. The case itself is charac- 
teristic. It was that of nominating a priest, by last will and 
testament, to act az a secular trus.ee or guardian. This was 





‘Ep. 39. Sacrificia pro eis semper, ut meministis, offerimus, qnoties 
mairtyrum passiones et dies anniversaria commemoratione cel Reomnepr= 
Bo alsy Ep 1. beiore quuted, 
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regarded as something profane; for which reason, “ there must 
be no offering made tor the offender, no sacrifice rendered for 
his repose ; he deserves not to have his name mentioned at the 
altar of God in the prayer of the priests, who has sought to call 
off from the altar the priesis and ministers of God.”* The 
same idea of reconciling power was attached to the use of the 
eucharist, as we have already seen, in the restoration of peni- 
tents to the peace of the church. The conscience must be 
purged “ with sacrifice and under the hand of the priest.” All 
prayers and supplications, as well as alins and good works of 
every sort, were regarded as acquiring new force when backed 
"and supported by these altar solemnities, as truly as a like real 
benefit was believed to have been derived in such cases from the 
more ancient shadowy sacrifices of the Jewish law. 

It isin fall agreement with this whole doctrine of what the 
Church is as the real organ and medium of salvation, that Cyp- 
rian lays so much stress on the solemnity of penance and abso- 
lution in the case of the lapsed, as the necessary condition of 
their being restored to her communion and peace. ‘There was 
a terrible reality in such a fall. The excommunication it 
brought with it was felt as a present actual calamity and curse. 
In these circumstances it became as much a necessity to be rec- 
onciled to the church, as it wasto be brought into it at first by 
baptism. ‘The case was not one for mere private repentance. 
It was not enough for the offender to think of setiling it be- 
tween his own conscience and God. There must be an appli- 
cation to the church for help; there must be full confession 
made to the ministers of religion; there must be a long course 
of contrition, with deprecatory prayers and other signs of grief; 
and then in the end, after all this, must come the priestly abso- 
lution, opening the way to the life giving communion of the 
Redeeimer’s body and blood. All this wus held to be something 
vastly more than simple ceremony or show. It was the order 
which God had been pleased to establish, for the actual recovery 


*Ep. 1. Quod episcopi, antecessores nostri religiose considerantes et 
salubriter providentes censuerunt, ne quis frater excedens ad tutelam vel 
curam clericum nominaret, ac si quis hoc fecisset, non offerretur pro eo, nec 
sacrifianm pro dormifione ajus clevraretur. Neque enim apud altare Dei 
meretur nominari in sacerdotum prece, qui ab altari sacerdotes et ministros 
Dei voluit avocare.” We may see at once, how this goes to show a gen- 
eral unquestioning consent on the part of the church, as it then stood, in 
the Catholic maxim, that prayer and the offering of the eucharist in behalf 
of the faithful dead are of trae wholesome account for their repose: 
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of men from the guilt and power of sin. It carried in it the 
force of a real remedy, for what must prove otherwise-a mortal 
and wholly incurable disease. Cypriau does not call it a sacra- 
ment exactly,as we now use the term; but it has for him un- 
doub edly all the elements of what is called the sacrament of 
penance in the Roman Church. Absolution in this way was 
held to be of force on earth for the actual forgiveness of sins in 
heaven. It must be secured accordingly by all means, before 
passing out of the world by death. Hence the indulgence 
granted to penitents in extremis ; “ because there is no exomolo- 
gesis in hades (apud inferos), and to encourage penance, it must 
be made sure of its fruit” (Ep. 55, ad Antonianum). Just as 
infants are to be baptized (Ep. 64), because “ quantum in nobis 
est, si fieri potest, nulla anima perdenda est.” 

And yet Cyprian taught no magical or merely mechanical 
salvation. ‘The absolution of the church might be gained by 
false pretences ; it might be granted rashly ; but then it would 
have no force in the other world. Hence the danger of hasty 
restorations, in the case of the lapsed. Such indulgence tended 
to destruction, not to salvation. ‘he wound must be thorough- 
ly probed and cleansed, in order that there might be a radical 
cure. Dying penitents must indeed be absolved; in which 

case, however, * the Lord will ratify our judgment here only if 
he find the penitence of the sinner full and right; but should 
any one have deceived us by a feigned repentance, let God, 
who is not mocked and who sees the heart, perfect our defective 
inquisition, and the Lord make good the judgment of his ser- 
vants.” Over against all undue regard to the intercession of 
the confessors and martyrs, the people are reminded (De Lap- 
sis), “that the Lord alone can have — upon men, and he 
only impart forgiveness of sins committed against himself, who 
has borne our sins and suffered on their pear >” and also 
(Ep. 27), “that the mariyrs meke not the gospel but the gos- 
pel makes the martyrs.” So the sacraments used unworthily, 
we are continually told, produce death only and not life. 

Some may find here a contradiction in Cyprian’s system. 
Neander seems to charge him in this way with some want of 
consistency. But the difficulty comes froma false apprehension 
of what is to be understood by objective grace, or the opus 
operatum rightly so called, in the niinistrations of the church. 
‘To say that certain conditions ave required on the pari of the 
subject to make such grace of effeci, and that the failure of 
these may turn it intoa nullity or something worse, by no means 
implies that the saine grace is without real power for the accom. 
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plichmeni of its own ends where conditional room is made for 
its action in this way. In the spheie of nature, causa‘ion and 
condition come before as under such necessary connection on all 
sides ; and no good reason can be assigned, why a similar real- 
istic order should not be allowed to have place also in the su- 
pernatural economy of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Neander however sees a falling away from the original genius 
of the Go-p 1, in this whole Cyprianic doctrine of the outward 
church. The mind of the age, he thinks, hed taken a wrong 
direction, and Cyprian became a leading organ in helping it 
forward in what he is pleased to denominate “ a relapse to the 
Old Testament standpoint,” which had been at first happily lef 
behind. Bursting the shell of Judaism, we are told, Christani- 
ty had in the beginning, with the help of Si. Paul especially, 
triumphed over the Jewish tendency and asserted successfully 
the proper freedom and spirituality of its own nature. “In the 
Gentile congregations the new creation was fairly revealed. 
But the surmounted Jewish view forced its way in again fiom 
another side. Humanity could not yet maintain itself on this 
height of a purely spiritual r-ligion; for the mass who were to 
be educated first into the apprehension of pure Christianity, 
weaned first from Paganism, the Jewish standpoint was mere 
near; out of Christianity accordingly, after it had reached its 
independence, a standpo nt was again evolved analogous with 
that of the Old Testament, a new externalization of the king- 
dom of God,a new disciptine of law, that should serve after- 
wards for the training of barbarous nations, a new guardianship 
for the mind of humanity dil it should attain to full grown man- 
hood in Chiist.” This rehabilitation, once commenced, proved 
to be of most fruitful progress, our historian tells us; and so we 
have a ready rule at once in bard, if we ust his guidance, for 
disposing «f all the pontifical. churchly, and sacramental ideas, 
that come before us so thickly in the religious life of the third 
century. They are to be set to the account simply cf this oid 
most unfortunate, though it would seem highly necessary. Riées- 
fall, on the part of Spiritual Pauline Christianiy, auf den alt- 
testrmeitliclien Standpuuel.' 

This is characteristic. ‘The great German moster of church 
history has a theory of his own with regard to the true nature 
of Christianity, which he reads of course without d fficulty into 
the New ‘Testament, and, paiticulorly into the writ.ags of St. 


‘K. G.B. 1. 3. 330, &. (tte Auf.) 
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Paul. It is eminently spiritualistic, much of one ‘sort..in truth 
with the mysticism of the Quakers, and not far removed at 
times from the dry rationalism of the Baptis's. But the church 
life of the third century is plainly evough constructed through- 
out, on an aliogether different scheme So far as this variation 
goes, Neander now must necessarily find it by his own rule out 
of right form and shape ; and so the vext thing isa hypothetical 
speculation, to account sinoothly for the somewhat remarkable 
fact. This, it will be observed, rests on no historical basis what- 
ever. It is taken from the cloud land simply of his own brain, 
like a vast deal more that we meet with in the landscape paint- 
ing of the same distinguished writer. All comes to this only, 
that Neander’s preconception here is contradicted by the actual 
state of things in the time of Cyprian, and éherefore the time of 
Cyprian must be a departure, in the direction of th’s d.flerence, 
from the original sense and spirit of the Gospel. It never seems 
to enter the mind of the great man, that the false reckoning 
might be on his own side possibly, and not with the age which 
is thus conveniently put in the wrong. Why should the judg- 
ment of Neander afier all be taken as at once conclusive in such 
a case, against the judgment of Cyprian and the whole eaily 
church? The matter speaks for itself, we are told; this Cyp 
rianic system carries in it evidently a strong analogy with the 
religious polity of the Oid Testament. Suppose it does. Was 
not this polity then of Divine constitution? Was it not a real 
theocracy ? Was it not ordered and framed with reference to 
the Gospel ? And why then should that be taken at once for a 
false construction of Christianity, by which it is made to appear 
atrue completion of Judaism, carrying out the sense of iis 
shadows in the form of corresponding glorious realities? But 
the genius of the new religion, we are told again, issp-ritual and 
free. That is most true. Must it follow from this, however, 
that it is Gaostic,a thing of mere subjective experience and 
dreamy speculation? Whaat if the very idea of spirituality and 
freedom here be, not the unbound action simply of man’s mind 
in the sphere of nuture, but its introduction by faith into the 
sphere of trutlhand grace,as a higher order of life brought 
home to it in an objective way by the power of the Ho'y Ghost ? 
Cyprian saw just this mystery in the Church. It was to him 
a veal revelation of the grace it proclaimed. Is charter was 
taken to .be, not fiction, but fact. It was a true supernatural 
polity, starting from the skies but permaneut'y settled upon the 
earth. Under its forms went the active, presence of what they 
were employed to exhibit and represent, the very substance of 
VOL. BV.—NO. IV. 25° 
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the thiugs which had been presented before only in the way of 
shadow and type. And who will say, that oath a real pon Ao 
tion of the Spirit, if asimple actuality and no dream, would not 
be soinething sufficiently spiritual,.or that the power of acknow!l- 
edging it by faith might not be after all the best kind of free- 
dom, and not a necessary falling back merely upon the Jewish 
standpoint for the education of unripe nations? We question 
much if Paul ever thought of asserting any other spirituality 
and freedom than this, in the name of the Gospel. ‘The issue 
before us regards then just the truth of this ancient conception 
of the mystery of the Church. Neander’s criticism assumes 
that the conception was visionary and false ; that no such Di- 
vine polity, as Cyprian fondly dreamed, with heavenly functions 
and supernatural powers, was ever really at hand in its historical 
constitution. Grant that, and the rest follows easily enough. 
But other consequences also come painfully into view, for a 
thoughtful mind. Are we prepared for any such ominous con- 
cession? If not, what becomes of thiswhcle judgment; Cyp- 
rian may be right after all, we repeat, and Neander wrong. 
The church question as forced upon us by the writings of 
Cyprian, it is plain to see, is something a good deal deeper and 
more solemn than the controversy between Anglican Episcopacy 
and the rest of the Protestant world. We do not deny at all 
the importance of this controversy in its proper place; and for 
Episcopalianism as a system, it is hardly necessary for us to say, 
we entertain no small amount of veneiation and regard. We 
do not deny too that Cyprian, who has been called the Ignatius 
of the West, bears ample testimony, like his predecessor of this 
name in the East, to the existence of Episcopacy, as an institu- 
tion held to be of Apostolical origin, in the early church. But 
it is most plain at the same time, that we are not carried by it as 
a separate interest, in any way, to the last ground of the system 
to which it originally belonged. Mere episcopacy wus not 
enough by any means, in the judgment of these ancient times, 
to uphold a true church succession ; it must be the office in uni- 
ty with itself under a catholic form; the office as representing 
the undivided and indivisible Apostolical commission, on which 
as a rock centering in Peter the Church was to be built to the 
end of time. Along with this go corresponding apprehensions 
of the attributes and powers of the Church, which our modetn 
Protestant Episcopacy either rejects altogether, or turns into 
affectation and sham. The two systems are of ultogether differ- 
ent constitution ; and it is perfectly idle to think of establishing 
eo identity between them, on the ground simply of their having 





an episcopate, ior doom ciay 
ship as it originally sailed towards hea 


carry away with it now, as a fragment, the power of a true 
church life? No. Anglicanism is not Cyprianic Christianity. 
The question of Episcopacy is in truth of only secondary and 
very subordinate account. The grand issue always, i 
which lies between Protestantism and Romanism. i 

bound to look solemnly in the face. 
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THE APOSTOLICAL ORIGIN OF INFANT BAPTISM. 
[From Schaff’s “ Geschichte der Chr. Kirche.” ] 


As the apostolic church was a missionary church, the most of 
those baptized iuto-it, were grown persons. Infant baptism has 
force and meaning, only in the fact of a parent church already 
existing, and the presumption of Christian education, which of 
course could not be expected-of heathen or Jewish parenis. 
Thus in our day,a Missionary begins his work, with the instrac- 
tion of adults, not with the baptisin of children. 

The question, however, presents itself, whether, in addition to 
the baptism of adults, which, in the nature of the case, took 
place most frequently, there was not also in congregations already 
established the Christian baptism of infants, similar to cireumei- 
sion, its type, which, the patriarch Abraham having first receiv- 
ed as a seal of the righteousness of faith, (Rom iv: 11,) forth- 
with performed upon his son Isaac, on the eighth day after his 
birth (Gen, xxi: 4); and which was made the sign of the cove- 
nant to all his posierity, (Gen, xvii: 10, &e.). ‘This question, 
we feel bound to answer affirmatively, although in doing so, we 
have opposed to us, not only the Baptists, but also the authority 
of some distinguished Peedo-baptist divines; for instance, the 
venerable Dr. Neancer, who denies that infant bop ism was 
practised in the wpostolical church.’ “It is true, there is no direct 
historical proof in suppoit of it, to be met with in the letier of 
the N. ‘T. nor in those passages in the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which the baptism of whole families is spoken of (Acts xvi: 15 
~30-33 ; xvii: 8, comp. x: 44-48 and | Cor. i: 16) inas- 
much as children.are not expressly mentioned, and it is possible 
that the families were composed exclusively of grown persons. 
Still less is there any passage to prove the contrary. We must 
have recourse accordingly to the spirit of the b.ble, which con- 
tains far more than is just expressed by itsletier; and if it thence 
appears that infant baptisn is necessarily included in the very 
draft and design of primitive Christianity, we will be able, in 
the total absence of proof to the contrary, to arrive at tolerable 
certainty that it was actually practised. 


‘A. HI. 278, &c. Still, we must not overlook this important distinction, 
that according to Neander,.infant baptism was developed: from the pure 
spirit of Christianity, although it was not practised until towards the close 
of the second century, whilst the Baptists pronuunce it to be an unscrip- 
coral and unchristian innovation. 
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The strongest ground in favor of infant baptism, in connexion 
with and as a part of a well ordered Christian church, and with 
a sufficient guarantee of a pious education—for it is only upon 
this condition that we maintain it at all—ties in the universality 
of the very idea of Christ, which includes humanity itself. “He 
is beth able and willing to redeem all men, of every age and 
sex and description and condition of life. In the presence of 
the ‘Saviour of the world, all these distinctions are lost in the 
general need and capacity of all men forsalvation. A Saviour, 
who was only able and willing to save adults and not infants, 
would not be the Christ he is represented to be in the Gospel. 
There is no warrant whatever, in the word of God, for the ex- 
clusion of a part of our race,on account of their age, from the 
blessings of the kingdom of heaven, and our best feelings, and 
deepest and most inward religious consciousness revolt at a par- 
ticularisin, so gross as this.* In the significant parallel, Rom. 
v: 12, &c., the Aposile makes it very prominently to appear 
that the kingdom of righteousness and life, according to its di- 
vine inteution and inward power, is aliogether as comprehensive, 
indeed still more comprehensive and cffectual, than the king- 
dom of sin and death, to which it is admitted children are sub- 


jeet, and that the gain and advantage secured to us by the second 
Adam far more than compensate for the loss and injury received 
from the first. {It is for this reason, he repeats the expression, 
“much more,” in the second member of the sentence, (ver. 15 


*And yet this is the inevitable consequence, and in fact the very princi- 
ple assumed as a primary trath, by the Baptists. Dr. Alexander Carson 
tbeir most learned apologist, asserts without reserve in his work (Baptism 
in its mode and subjects, p. 173,) that children cannot be saved by the Gos- 
pel, or by faith. “‘I'he Gospel has nothing to do with infants; nor have 
Gospel ordinances any respect to them. It is good news; but to infants it 
is no news atall. ‘hey know nothing of it The salvation of the Gospel 
is as much confined to believers, as the baptism of the Gospel is. None 
ean ever be saved hy the Gospel who do not believe it. Consequently by 
the Gospel no infant can be saved,” When therefure Baptists assume, as 
they generally do, that children are saved, without baptism or faith, or the 
Gospel, they upset the fundamental principle of Christianity that out of 
Christ there is no salvation, and that by faith in him only are we saved. 
“Infants who enter heaven,” says Carson, “must be regenerated, but not 
by the Gospel. Infants must be sanctified for heaven, but not through the 
trath as revealed to man.” (Is there then any other truth for this purpose, 
than that which is revealed? If there is it must bea contradiction, and 
such an outward anti-evangelical truth can never be saving.) “ We know 
nothing,” he adds, “ df the means by which God receives infants; nor have 
we any business with it.” Precious comfort to be sure for Christ; 
ents, particularly, when standing by the graves of their children! 
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-17). As is Jesus himself, so is his church exalted above every 

limitation of nationality and tongue and kindred and age. The 

similitude of the leaven, which leavens the whole lump (Maith. 

xiii : 33) is intended bf represent the inward power of the king- 

dom of God to pervade all classes and conditions of human life, 

and when the Lord, afier the solemn declaration that all power 

in heaven and earth was given him, commands his disciples, to 

make disciples (sadyrevew) of all nations, by baptizing them in: 
the triune name, and by teaching them his doctrine ; there is no 

reason to think that it was to be limited to those who were of 
mature age. Or do none but adults belong to a nation, and not 

youth and children and infants? 

In harmony and close connection with this, is the beautiful 
idea, so clearly expressed already by Jrenaeus, the disciple of 
Polycarp, and the faithful bearer of tradition from within the 
sphere of the labors of St. John, namely, that Jesus Christ be- 
came a child to children, a youth, to those who were growing 
up, and a man to those of mature years, and in thus entering 
into the various states and stages of the development of man’s 
earthly life, he sanctified every age and period of life, his infan- 
oY as well as hisadult age.‘ According to the Baptist view, the 
childhood of Christ is robbed of its deeper significancy and most 
precious comforting efficacy. 

But now, on the other hand, Faith is necessary as the indis- 
pensable condition of salvation, as the organ by which we em- 
brace Christ and appropriate to ourselves his benefits; and here 
it is that we come into conflict with the main exegetico-dogmat- 
ic argument of the Baptists. Christian baptism, as they say. 
presupposes, objectively, the preaching of the gospel, subjective- 
ly, repentance and faith ; infant children, however, can neithes 


‘Irenaeus says, adv. Haeret. III, 22, from a most inward consciousness 
of the full meaning of the incarnation, omnes enim per semetipsum venit 
salvare, omnes, inguam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes et 
parvulos et pueros et juvenes et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit aetatem 
et infantibus infans factus sanctificans infantes, in parvulis parvulus, sanc- 
tificans hanc ipsam habentes aetatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effec- 
tus et justitie et subjectionis, in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus 
fiens, et sanctificans Domino. That, by renascuntur in Deum, Irenaeus 
refers to baptism, as the sacrament of regeneration, by which the infant is 
dedicated to God, Neander himself admits in his Eccles. Hist. vol. I, p. 
537, where amongst other things said concerning this expression of the 
Church father, he adds, “ Thus, the practice of infant baptism is derived 
from the deepest conception of the very nature of Christianity, ruling our 
minds upon the subject.” 
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understand preaching, nor can they repent and believe ; there- 
fore they ought not to be baptised. As it regards this, the major 
ition is correct enough, the minor, in this expanded form, 
is false, and with it the conclusion falls to the ground. The 
connexion of baptism with the preaching of the gospel, and 
with faith, is beyond dispute evident, in part from the words of 
the institution of the sacrament, Matth. xxviii: 19, and particu- 
larly Mark xvi: 16, “ He that (first) believeth, and (then) is 
baptized, shallbe saved,” and in part from the examples given 
us in the Acts of the Apostles, according to which, the preach 
ing of the missionary and the faith of the hearer, always pre- 
cede and prepare for the baptismal act, Act. ii: 37, &c.; viii: 5, 
&c.-35-38 ; ix: 17; x: 42-48; xvi: 15, 33; xviii: 8; xix: 
5. But here, we must not forget the limitation, overlooked by 
the Bapiists, that in all these instances, the instruction given was 
very brief and summary, a mere announcement of the principal 
historical events of the gospel, and with it, but a low grade of 
faith, previous to their introduction into the church, and that 
their more perfect instruction in the apostolic doctrine, and their 
growth and improvement in faith took place after their regular 
connexion with the church. Primitive Christian baptism was 
neither compulsory, as for instance, the baptism of the Saxons 
by the command of Charlemagne, nor yet a mere baptistic form, 
communicating nothing that was not possessed before, but sim- 
ply sealing and confirming the already existing life of faith. 
The Apostles never demanded formal regeneration as a 1 
tion of baptism, but the earnest sincere longing of the soul afier 
salvation in Christ, which was actually proposed and offered in 
baptism, and was sealed and afierwards developed and promoted 
by the other means of grace. “ Repent,” said Peter to the three 
thousand, who, on the day of Pentecost, afier hearing with an 
earnest desire for salvation a single brief discourse, were baptiz- 
ed, “and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” Thus he places, both these blessings, the 
negative and the positive as the fruit and effect, not as ed pd 
liminary condition of baptism. This view is also confirmed b 
the frequently misundersiood passage, Matth. xxviii: 19, wh 
should be rendered, according to the original : “ Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, (by) baptizing them (6oxrd- 
ovres) in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and (by) teaching, (8daszorres) them to obey all that I have 
commanded yor.” Here it is evident that “to make disciples” 
to Jesus (i. e. true Christians) is not one andthe same thing’ as 
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**to teach,” ' but comprehends more than this, and indicates the 
object to be attained in the use of both the means to be employ- 
ed, baptism, and the teaching which is to succeed it.* If it 
were possible to become a confirmed Christian without baptism, 
and so also without a connexion with the church, the church 
would be altogether useless, at least not necessary, and to this 
the Baptistic theory also conducts, which always misapprehends 
the nature and pedagogical signifieancy of the chvich, as an 
institution indispensable to salvation, ind considers it simply in 
its ground as an association of saints. Besides to insist upon 
regeneration and conversion as a necessary preliminary condition 
to baptisin renders this also inypossible, or at least requires that it 
should be indefinitely postponed ; inasmuch as God has not fur- 
nished us with the gift of infallibly searching the heart. 

As it respects, however, the second proposition in the Baptistic 
argument, that is the inability of children to believe, from which 
is deduced their inadmissibility to boptism : we admit it fully, if 
by faith we are to understand, a self conscious free surrender of 
the heart to God. This can only take place after we have at- 
tained to consciousness—and for this we can fix upon no defin- 
ite period—and thus infant baptism needs to be subjectively com- 
pleted by means of catechetical instruction and confirmation, in 
which the believer having attained to spiritual maturity confirms 
his baptismal vows, and with full and free determination gives 
himself up to God. For this reason too, the baptism of the 
children of unbelievers, though they may be professing Chris- 
tians, has really no significence, and is a profunation of this 
sacred rite, inasmuch asin such cases there is no sure warrant 
for the religious education and training demanded by the baptis- 
mal vow. The great error of that assertion, however, lies in 
this, that the conception of faith generally, and with it the effi- 
ciency of the Holy Ghost, is bound toa particular stage of the 
development of human consciousness, and is made dependent 
upon it. The true ground and condition of salvation lie gener- 
ally, not in any thing subjective, as belonging to the creature, but 
in the depths of the divine compassion; und in faith itself we 


' The Lutheran interpretation here is inaccurate and misleading, in rend- 
ONT a also, to teach. 
* Dr. H. Martensen, the Danish divine, is accordingly perfeetly correct in 


saying (Christ Baptism, and the Baptistic Question. Hamb. 1843, fol. 34), 
* more general infant baptism becomes in the world, the. more fully 
are the words of the Saviour accomplished, that the nations, are made dis- 
ciples, by baptism and teaching.” 
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must be careful to mark different grades, from the first bud, to 
the ripe fruit. It commences already with our religious suscep- 
tibility and unconscious yearning towards God, and a childlike 
confidence in a higher power. It is not aliogether a product of 
our own thinking or knowing, or feeling, or willing, but it isa 
work of grace and of the Divine Spirit, limited to no age, or stage 
of consciousness, but is like the wind which bloweith where it 
listeth, and when and whither it will.!| Faith does not produce 
the blessings of salvation, it only receives them, and only in the 
receptive way, us the organ of appropriation, and not as produc- 
tive, is it saving in ils operation, inasmuch as otherwise, our sal- 
vation would flow forth from a creature source. This receptivi- 
ty for the divine, isto be found however already in the child, 
and indeed purer, and less obscure than in later years. By vir- 
tue of its religivuus constitution and frame of mind it is accessi- 
ble to the influences of grace, and may really be born again. 
To deny this, is to send all children without exception to hell. 
For they too have been conceived in sin, (Ps. 51: 5.) are flesh 
born of flesh (John iii: 6), and by nature the children of wrath 
(Eph. ii: 3 comp. Rom. iii: 22-24.) and without being born 
again of water and the Spirit, no one can ever, according to the 
unequivocal and express declaration of the Lord Jesus, enter 
into the kingdom of God, (John iii: 5,). “ He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Mark xvi: 16. When therefore Baptis- 
tic divines adinit at lerst some children into heaven without re- 
generation and faith, they must to be consistent hold the Pela- 
gian view of original sin and guilt or else open another way to 
salvation, of which the gospel knows nothing, and which stands 
in open contradiction to all this. There are however, in the 
scriptures, passages directly to the point, which place this suscep- 
tibility of the infant mind to Divine influences, beyond all 
doubt. If we even overlook the remarkable case of John the 
Baptist, who, “ in his mother’s womb, before he was born,” was 
filled with the Holy Ghost (Luke i: 15-41), we neveriheless 
are assured from Matth. xviii: 2-5; xix: 14, 15; Mak x: 
14,15; Luke xviii: 16, 17, that the Saviour of the world him- 
self took children into his arms, and blessed them, and spoke to 
them encouragingly of the kingdom of heaven; declared in- 
deed peremptorily, that adults themselves must become children 
again, must partuke of their simple, confiding, susceptible dis- 


‘Comp. such passages as Rom. xii: 13; Gal. v: 5; 1 Cor. xii: 3-9; 2 
Cor. iv: 13; Eph. ii: 8; Col. ii: 12; Phil. i: 29; Jno. iii: 8. 
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positions, in order to have part in the kingdom of heaven. Shall 
the Church then refuse baptism to those dear little ones, whom 
the Son of God embraced? Shall the Church reject as incapa- 
ble and unworthy 6f her communion, the very persons, whom 
the Head of the church held forth as a pattern to all who wish- 
ed to be hisdisciples? Jt is much more reasonable to infer from 
all this, s'range as it may seem, that every baptism, even that of 
own persons, isin fuct infant baptism, inasmuch as Christ 
as declared the childlike spirit to be an indispensable condition 
of our entrance into his kingdom; and as baptism, moreover, 
as the sacrament of regeneration, demands of every one receiv- 
ing it, penitentiatly to forsake their previous evil ways, and in 
faith to commence a new course of life consecrated to God. 

The same objections, which are urged against the Christian 
baptism of infants, may with equal plausibility be made against 
the Jewish rite of circumcision onthe eighth day. For this too 
was not an unmeaning ceremony, but a holy sign and seal of 
the covenant, by which the person circumcised assumed the 
obligations, and at the same time was admitted to the privileges 
and blessings of the covenant of the law, (Gal. v: 3), which 
strictly taken could in like manner only be done, after he had 
attained to self-consciousness, and in the exercise of his own free 
will. If however, it be said that the circumcision of the Jewish 
children rested upon a divine command as is undeniably the 
case, Gen. xvii: 12, Levit. xii: 7, we can nevertheless, from 
this type derive a strong argument in favor of infant baptism, 
inusmuch as this has in a manner, certainly taken the place of 
the other, and for this reason is called the “ circumcision of 
Christ,” (Col. ii: LL, 12) with this great difference, it is true, 
that the ancient covenant, with all its arrangemenis was nothing 
more than a shadow of better things to come, whilst the new 
covenant of grace is the image and essential reality itself (Heb. 
x: 1, Col. ii: 17). If then the first, according to the promise 
of Jehovah (Gen. xvii: 7, &c.,) includes the whole posterity 
of Abraham, why this much more, far surpassing as it does the 
other in riches and fulness and depth. In this comprehensive 
sense, and in accordance with the analogy of the command of 
cireuincision, must the Apostles as Jews have understood the 
injunction of the Saviour to baptize all nations, and if the chil. 
dren were to be excluded it would be some where mentioned. 
In fact, Peter at the feast of Pentecost in calling upon his hear- 
ers 10 be baptized, expressly declares this extension of the bless- 
ings of the gospel to children : “ For the promise (the remission 
of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost) is to you, and your chil. 
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dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” . 

This important idea of an organic connexion between Chris- 
tian parents and their children, and their being included in the 
saine covenant duties and privileges meets us also in the writings 
of St. Paul. He regards the children as already belonging to 
the congregation, and enjoins upon them to obey their parents, 
“inthe Lord,” Eph. vi: 1, Col. iii: 20, which properly speak- 
ing, is only possible upon the presumption of their being engraft- 
ed into the body of Christ, and this is effected by baptism... In 
1 Cor. vii: 14, he makes a very significant distinction, between 
heathen and Christian children, and speaks of the first as un- 
clean (axa3apra), the latter on the contrary as holy (ey) in 
virtue of their organic connexion with a believing father, or be- 
lieving mother. As in a mixed marriage, of which he is speak- 
ing immediately before, the mightier divine power of the sanc- 
tified Christian wife prevails over the darkness of her heathen 
husband, so she also exerts a controlling influence upon their 
posterity. God is stronger than Satan. How much more must 
this be the case, when both parents are walking in the fear of 
God, and are thoroughly pervaded by the Spirit of faith! By 
all this, Paul does not pretend to deny the natural corruption of 
the children of Christians ; but he teaches unequivocally that 
the blessings of the covenant pass over to them, and remove the 
curse, so that those, who in themselves were unclean, are by 
grace consecrated to God, and brought under holy inflwences. 
Here it is true the baptism of infants is not mentioned, but the 
idea of their baptism and the authority for it are necessarily im- 
plied.‘ For if the children, in virtue of their birth from believ- 
ing parents are already included in the covenant of grace, why 
should they be shut out from the sacrament, which impresses 
upon it the divine seal, and gives it, so to say, its proper validity ? 


It is true that the passage, together with the claim and the right 
to bap:isin, is limited to the children of such parents, as are, or 


‘This also Neander substantially admits when in speaking of the pas- 
sage mentioned, he says Ap. H. I. fol. 282. “ From the point of view here 
presented by Paul, though it does testify (?) against the existence then of 
infant baptism, we find stil the fandamental! idea, from which infant bap- 
tism afterwards must and did develope itself,and by which it was to be 
justified in the spirit of Paul: the acknowledgment of the preference that 
could be given tochildren born in a Christian communion, in allowing 
them by baptism to be consecrated to the kingdom of God, and thereby, 
= their first development, to spread abroad an immediate sanctifying 
induence. 
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at least one of them, believing, inasmuch as it is only in con- 
nexion with a Christian family life, that this ddacxe, which, 
according to the éommand of Christ, is tv follow baptism, and 
with it the main:enance and evolution of baptismal grace, can 
be expected to result in a subsiantial and confirmed lite cf faith. 

61f then the admissibility and propriety of infant baptism are 
grounded in the need which all have of salvation, in the 
very-idea of primitive Christianity, in the extent and cou:pass of 
the covenant of grace, in its analogy to circumcision, and in the 
organic, spiritual and bodily relaiion which believing parents 
sustain to their off:p.:ing ; 80 may we suppose itextremely proba- 
ble that its introduction would conespond with the first inde- 
pendent existence of a Christian congregation, and we have 
under such presum pUon every reason to believe that it was actu- 
ally practised, when we read in the N. 'T’. more than once, of 
the baptism of whole families, without any resiriction whatever, 
(as we would have to expect, according 10 the Baptistic theory); 
such for instance, as the household of Lydia, and the Jailer of 
Philippi, and Stephanas of Corinth; which are mentioned par- 
ticularly as examples, though deub less there were many similar 
cases, and ii would be remarkable and contrary to datly expe- 
rience, to tuke for granted that all these families were without 
children. 

It is true that it has been attempted to set aside this exegetical 
result, by the testunony of a single witness, the well known 
polemic, Tertullian, who lived toward the close of ithe 2nd 
century, and from it to show that it had a proportionably later 
introduction. But this polemic himself most conclusively 
shows, that infant baptism did exist in his day, and with it the 
institution of sponsors. What is sill’ more, Tertullian knew 
that the whole church prazis was against him, and he stood 
forth asa reformer in opposition to it, Had he referred to an- 
tiqnity, and could he have speken against infant baptism as an 
innovation, something new, he would doubtless have availed 
himself of this advantage. But he ouly calls in question, not 
its apostolic origin, not its admissibility, er propriety, but only its 
expediency. He considered it dangerous, inasmuch as accord- 
ing to his Montan'stic view, an individual commiting a mortal 
sin after baptism, niust be shut out from church communion, 
and in all probability would be lost. Upon this ground, he ad- 
vised that, not only infants, but also grown persons, who were 
not yet married, and had not taken upon themselves the vow of 
chastity, should put off their baptisin, until they were fully secured 
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against the temptation to licentiousness.'. This whole contro- 
versy of Tertullian rests—which Neander, Gieseler, and others 
appear, not to have noticed, or at leasi have not brought forward 
—wupon mistaken impressions, in whieh the church did not par- 
ticipate, and has nothing more than the force of an isolated pri- 
vale judgment in opposition to the preva Lug theory and prac- 
tice, and proves clearly the very reverse of that which it has ofien 
been attempied to sliow. Just so much may we with torerable 
safeiy infer from it, that infant baptisn, at that time, was not 
yet authoritatively esiablished, but was left pretty much to the 
free willand judgemeut of Cliristian pirents. Orherwise, Ter- 
tullian would scarcely have assailed it, so vigorously. As, how- 
ever, in this particular, the spirit of the age was against him, his 
opposition, which by the way, was also in comtradiction to some 
of his own principles, produced uot the sligliest effect, and died 
away without an echo. 

This was made perfectly evident in the following century. 
The Aftican church uself, in a council at Carthage in the year 
246, decreed that it was not necessary even to defer baptism to 
the eighth day, as was the case in circumcision, but that it might 
be pe: formed (not must) on the second, or third day, afier birth ; 
and Cypaian who had the greaest veneration fer his pre- 
ceptor ‘Tertullian maintained this view. So entirely at that 
time already was every trace of the controversy against infant 
baptism obliteraied, that the only ques:ion converning it at issue 
was, whe:her according to Jewish analogy, they must delay it 
for ai least eight days! At the very sane time, Oricen of Al- 
exandria, the most learned representative of the Greek church, 
who was himself baptized soon afier his birth (an. 185), and at 
the death of Tertullian was 35 years old, spexks in the most 
unequivocal terms of infant baptism as an apostolic tradition, 
and a general church observance. If however from the silence 
of the church historians previous to Te:tullian in relation to in- 


‘Non minore de causa, he says innupli quogue procrastinandi, in qui- 
bus tenta'io pracparata cst tam virginilus per maturitatem, quam vidois 
per vacationem, donec aut nubant, aut continentix corroborentur. Con- 
sequently, according to Tertullian, baptism would have to be confined to 
superannaated and married persons, and monks and nuns! and yet he 
maintains on the other hand, that we can only be saved through the water 
of baptism, nec aliter quam in aqua permanendy salvi sumus. The wide 
difference between the standpoint of ‘Tertullian and wat of the Baptists, in 
the whole controversy, must be evidentto any one possessed of any his- 
torical or critical skill. It is therefore perfectly absurd for the Baptists to 
refer as they do, with so much aeal, to the African church father. 
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fant baptism, we are to draw a conclusion against its practice, 
we should not forget, first that we have altogether very few writ- 
ten memorials of those times, and that there are many other 
points also in regard to which we are entirely in the dark ; and 
then in the great missionary zeal of the age, and the rapid ex- 
tension of the church, proselyte baptism would be most promi- 
nent, and in the nature of the case, would attract most attention. 
Still however there are not wanting, in the writings of CLEMENT 
of Alexandria, IreNazvs and Justin Martyr, indications 
that show more or less clearly the existence of infant baptism. 
Especially is the passage, already cited from Ireneeus, of the re- 
generation and sanctification of the period of childhood, by the 
childhood of Jesus, taken in connexion with his decided church- 
ly habit of thought, and his close union of regeneration and 
baptism, a proof not only for the idea, but for the actual practice 
of infant baptism in his day. From this church Father, we 
may conclude back with great safety to his venerated preceptor 
Potycarp, and he was the disciple and personal friend of St. 
Joun, the favorite apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Translated by 
Baltimore, Md. B. C. W. 
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A DEVOUT MINISTRY. 


Jesus Christ prayed, although he united in His person the 
attributes of the true Godhead and of perfect humanity. Pray- 
er was his joy. Hours at a time he spent in devotion, not only 
now and then or at long intervals, but regularly and frequently. 
Why was this? Christ was perfectly holy. Could ‘He not 
have exemplified the virtues of a perfect religion without the 
aid of prayer? In Him were hid all the treasures of infinite 
wisdom. Could He not have taught the plan of redemption 
and revealed the destiny of the world, without seeking addition- 
al knowledge in prayer? He had all power and authority in 
Heaven and on earth. Could He not have performed miracles, 
made a sufficient oblation for the sins of men and have risen 
from the grave, triumphing over the power of death and hell, 
without receiving new strength by bolding formal, outward com- 
munion with God ? 

With Him prayer was not x matter of mere choice—not some- 
thing which he could omit or perform with equal propriety. 
Nor did he pray because compelled to do-so by the circumstan- 
ces of Providence, or any power extraneous to himself. But 
He was impelled to prayer by an inward necessity—by the con- 
stitution of his person; not because he had committed sin or 
was liable to it and therefore required pardon or purification— 
nor because there was any deficiency in the resources of his 
divine-human nature for the purposes of his mission. He pray- 
ed just because He was very God and very man. The Son 
communes with the Father and the Father communes with the 
Son. 

It belongs necessarily to the complete idea of an intelligent 
being that it thinks and utters its thoughts. Men think and 
speak through the medium of human language. Angels think 
and communicate their thoughts to each other, but of the man- 
ner in which this is done we know little or nothing. God thinks. 
The triune absolute Being, of whom angels and men are the 
reflection, communes with Himself under the highest form of 
perfection. ‘The three self-existent and co-eternal persons, con- 
stituting in mysterious union the only true God, think simpulta- 
neously. ‘To know and tothink are identical. In other words, 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, commune or hold fellowship 
with each other necessarily. Such communion belongs to the 
idea of their being and reciprocal relation, as demanded by 
sound philosophy and as revealed in the Scriptures. There are 
various passages, that clearly presuppose or indicate this fellow- 
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ship. There is one in the first chapter of Genesis: “ And-God 
said let us make min in our image, afier our likeness,” ' (v. 26). 
Another: “ ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” (Ps. 110: 1). 
Others of similar import could be cited. 

When the second Person of the glorious Godhead, the Word, 
“was made flesh and dwelt among us,” the essential relation of 
the Sen to the Father did not cease but of necessity continued 
to be the same; and their communion was therefore just as nat- 
ural and necessary as it was before the incarnation. Under 
what form this communion subsisted before the incarnation hu- 
man reason can not discgver, nor hasthe Word of God attempt- 
ed to explain it. But we know how it was conducted afier the 
* Word was mate flesh.” "The divine and human natures were 
mysteriously united in Christ. ‘The Son lived on earth uo less 
as man than as God. Though “ in the bosom of the Father,” 
He prayed on the mountains of Galilee, agonized in Gethsema- 
ne and exp'red on Golgotha. He had become a man, and com- 
muned with his Father through the medium of his human 
nature. "hat was prayer—the natural consequence of his rela- 
tion to God as God " 

Another reason is found in the relation of Christ to God as 
man. Asa man, though sinless and pure, he was a dependent 
creature; and prayer or living communion with his Father in 
Heaven, was as becoming for Him as it is for any holy created 
being. Free fiom all sebfishness, the spontaneous flow of His 
thoughts arid feelings was directed towards God as the highest 
good. Conscious of his relation to his Father. and looking 
upon every part of ereation as from God and for God, his man- 
ner of thinking referred every object of sense or spirit to Him. 
Alike from within and without he was thus prompted to hold 
uninterrupted intercourse with God; or rather, prayer was the 
free and proper exercise of ull his powers as “a perfectly right- 
eous man,” fiom which his mind and heart could not but derive 
continual joy. : 

The human nature of Christ, however, was not in every sense 
of the term absolutely perfect. He was made flesh *—came in 


'« Das groesste Werk seiner ewigen Liebe, die Erschaffung von Men- 
schen, die er lieben, und dic ibn erkennen und lieben koennen, ist daher 
ein Gegenstand der Berathuag des Vaters und des Sohnes,.” Com. in loco, 
Otto von Gerlach. 

* Fleisch (Toho i:,18,) heisst allhie die gantze menschliche Natur, Leib 
und Seel sammt den weseutlichen Eigenschaften und Gebrechlichkeiten. 
derselben, ausgenommen die Sande.”—Pal Heid, Cat. Q. 35. 
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the likeness of sinful. flesh—was made of a-woman, made under 
the law to reedem them that are under the law, (Rom. viii : 3; 
Gal. iy: 4,); in.other. words, “the eternal Son of God, who is 
and continueth true and eternal God, took upon him the very 
nature of man, of: the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost ; that he might also be the true 
seed ' of: David, like unto his brethren in all things, sin excep- 
ted.” Whenever the Evangelisis or Apostles speak of Christ 
as a man, it is. in a manner that accords with such a view of his 
human.nature. Luke says: “ And the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him,” (ii: 40). Again: “ And Jesus increased in Wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and man” (v: 52). In-the 
Epistle to. the Hebrews it is said of him: “ In the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears, unto him that wasable to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared ; though he were a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered ; and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unio all them that,obey him” (v: 7-9). These and similar. 
portions of Ged’s Word, that exhibit the central relation of. the 
person of Christ, viewed: as divine and’ human, to the whole 
work of redenrption, require us to believe : first, that Christ was 
in the full sense of the term, a man—that he was conceived and 
born, and that he grew, unfolding all his-physical and intellectu- 
al powers according to the ordinary operation of. the original 
laws of our common human nature; secondly, that being bern: 
of a virgin, possessing. a.fallen nature, and made under a law, 
violated by Adam-and his posterity, his humanity: inherited and 
was subject to all the evils of the curse, in as far as this was 
possible without himself being personally sinfulier guilty. He 
was the second Adam, who, though: lie knew no sin, freely.as- 
sumed.and endurediall the consequences of transgression as if 
he himself had violated the moral law, in order by his sanctify- 
ing life-and vicarious. death to overcome-and destroy the power 
of sin and unite his- people with: himself in the possession of 
holiness-and victory.. Hence he could suffer hunger and thirst, 


' “It beheoved Him, 40 be very man, descending from the same human 
nature which had sinned, and not created out of nothing, or let down from 
Heaven, but subject to all our infirmities, sin excepted.” “It was necessa- 
ry therefore that He wito would make satisfaction for man, should himself 
be very man, having sprung from the posterity of Adam which had sinned.” 
‘Williard’s.Ursinus p. 35. 

VOL. 1¥.—NO. Iv. 2¥ 
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could be dependent, poor and sorrowful, be tempted and dejec- 
ted, could groan in spirit, fear, and die. 

Subjected of his own will to such a relation to a broken law, 
prayer was a means by which, under the wials ‘and griefs inci- 
dent to the flesh and his mission, Jesus Christ was strengthened 
and qualified for his arduous work. He prayed to his Father, 
and his Father heard his prayer. The Saviour of the world 
was a devout Saviour. ‘“ And it came to pass in those days that 
he went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God,” (Luke vi: 12). He needed rest and sleep as 
really as other men do, but as the multitude, that thronged to 
see and hear him, did not permit him to retire for secret commu- 
nion with his Father during the day, he devoted a whole night ~ 
at a time to prayer in a mountain. He had no errors to ac- 
knowledge, no sins to confess, yet he continued all night in 
prayer to God. He needed not to beseech God for help to 
overcome indwelling corruption, not to plead for acceptance be- 
fore the bar of absolute justice, yet he continued all night in 
prayer to God. He was never in any respect unfaithful to his 
solemn trust, nor was it possible for him ever to bring the slight- 
est disgrace. upon the holy namé@ of Jehovah or upon the stu- 
pendous work of redemption, yet he continued all night in 
prayer to God. Here we find the true spirit of devotion. ‘The 
principle is exemplified in the life of Him by whom it was in- 
culcated : “ Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 

“ Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of His,” 
(Rom. viii: 9). The Apostle Paul furnishes a true and suffi- 
cient test of every man’s spiritual condition. No layman fol 
lows Christ, or has a good hope of peace and life in Him, who 
does not possess and exhibit Christ’s spirit. Much less can His 
commissioned ambassadors be said to be the proper exponents of 
His religion unless they have drunk in, continue to drink and 
live in Christ’s spirit. They are called of God to minister at 
the altar as was Aaron. They profess to be filled with the 
knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing. Enlightened by the Holy Ghost and renewed, they have 
been set apart, by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, 
to be, in one sense, the successors of Jesus Christ. ‘They are 
those, therefore, through whom the enthroned babe of the man- 
ger, the exalted Lamb of Calvary. continues to carry forward in 
a fallen world the glorious work of saving men from sin and 
hell. When they wave the sword of the Spirit, they wield di- 
vine power. When they the balm of Gilead, they cure 
the death-wounds of the sexpent. When they blow the 
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trumpet of the Gospel, the dead are quickened and come forth 
from the graves of sin. By them and th them it is the 
immutable purpose of our victorious Lord ‘to bring many sons 
unto glory. 

All this implies, indeed, a divine call, divine authority and the 
possession of a power, not of merely human origin, but pro- 
ceeding from God—a divine power that, accompanying the faith- 
ful ministrations of ministers in the pulpit and at the altar, 
operates through them upon man for life or for death ; for they 
are “unto God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in- them that perish : to the one the savor of death unto 
death ; and to the other, the savor of life unto life.” Yet it 
implies, too, the necessity of having an “ unction from the Holy 
One,” the necessity of living “ fellowship with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” Habitual prayer is the natural 
result.of the peculiar relation established by the faith of the in- 
dividual on the one hand, and by the ordination conferred by 
the church, on the other; and is at the same time an absolute 
condition, on which the full realization of what the relation im- 
ports always depends. If, to perform the sublime and momen- 
tous work of the ministry, the authority and power of Jesus 
Christ are necessary, certainly the Spirit by which He was al- 
ways actuated is also altogether indispensable. Indeed, a man 
can not be said properly to avail himself of the authority and 
power of the office with which he is invested, unless he has 
imbibed the spirit of his Lord and Master. ‘That spirit was 
eminently a spirit of devotion. He who, under one aspect, 
seems to have needed the benefit of prayer less than any man 
that ever did live or may live, prayed oftener, prayed more fer- 
vently, wrestled in prayer in greater agony, than did any Proph- 
etor Apostle. His spirit is indeed a spirit of wisdgm, a spirit 
of love, a spirit of burning zeal, but just as truly is it a spirit of 
secret communion with God. And are men who are called to 
preach Christ and Him crucified, in a certain sense, His succes- 
sors in office? Then, if a distinction be allowable, it may be 
said that in regard to this payticular—His habit of devotion— 
they should be more like their great Exemplar, than in regard 
to any other. For all scientific attainments, all pulpit and pas- 
toral labors, all personal influence, to be efficient for good, must 
be moulded by union and communion with Him. 

A devout mind is intimately connected with progress in know!- 
edge and preparation for the pulpit. ‘Thesystem of truth reveal- 
ed in the Bible is not only divine, but derives its peculiar value 
from its relation to the person and work of Christ, as its proper 
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life. He. is the point of observation froth which,'inéh. must 

study the different parts of the whole plan of redemption, m 
order rightly to understand its excellence and admire its beauty. 
To know, therefore, what may be known, and to acquire mote 
and more of the unmeasuréd wealth of the Bible, it is necessary 
first of all to know Ohrist—not only to know something of 
Him by searching the Scriptures and studying the best produc- 
tions of scientific and heavenly minded men, but also to ‘know 
Him himself. ‘The ambassadors of Christ must sit at the feet 
of Christ and hear His words. He is ‘the Life, which they 
must nee as the branch possesses the ‘life of the vine, and 
unfold in themselvés by gtowing in Him as the branch grows 
in the vine. Ag the existence of; spiritual life depends upon 
their. vitak union with Him through faith, so do their knowledge, 
growth ‘and fruitfulness depend upon constant communion— 
upon the ‘habit of devotion as directed by the ‘written: Word. 
For they can‘understand Christ-‘only in as far as they possess 
Him. Obly, when they try for themselves to sound the ocean 
of his fulness.df ‘grace and truth, can. they think rationally and 
speak intelligentty 6f its anfathomible depths. Living commu- 
nion with Christ brings the power of his mediation to bear di- 
rectly upon the femaining corruptions of: our fallen nature, and 
thus removes the great hindrances in the way of a clear appre- 
hension and a proper appreciation of the manifold truths of the 
Scriptures. 'The‘thirtd‘and ‘heart afe élevated above the spheie 
of sense and:sin, and qualified to look upon a fallen world and 
a redeemed clr@ich in tie light-of the cross—qualified to look 
upon wicked man, upon error ‘and ‘the prevalence of vice, upon 
sorrow, sickness and death, upon judgment, Heaven and hell, 
with the eyes.of Jesus—qualified, to some extent, to perceive 
the connection, the depth, the force, the beauty and riches of 
God’s word, with the miad of Jesus—qualified to expose sin, to 
set forth free gtace, to ‘persuade men to become reconciled to 
God, and to weep overerring and afflicted Jerusalem, with the 
soul of Jesus. ‘Thety.can the ambassadors of Christ progress in 
divine knowledge, when, by communion with Him, He draws 
in a living way the outlines of his own image on their hearts. 
Then ‘can ttiey set forth the excellence and glory of the Chris- 
tian religion, when, like polished mirrors, they reflect the rays 
proceeding from the Sun of Righteousness upon the world. 

' A devout mind is intimately connected with the actual preach - 
ing of the 1. “And it came to pass when Moses came 
dows from Mount Sinai wigh the two tables of testimony in 
Mpee~’ hand, when he down fram the Mount, thet -Moses 
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wist mot that the skin of his face shone while he talked with 
them. And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone ; and they were afraid 
to come nigh,” (Ex. xxxix : 29,30). ‘There was something in 
the .ce and manner of Moses when he came down from 
Sinai, that was extraordinary, and unaccountable to. Aaron and 
the children of Israel. He bore visible marks of his having had 
a. personal interview with God. : 

Devotion serves to assimilate the whole man to Christ. The 
body of Moses was so affected by the :miraculous light that at- 
tended the presence of Jehovah op Sinai, as to reflect its visible 
-glory when he stood before the people; in like manner is the 
‘soul of the believer, who maintains intimate communion with 
Christ, affected and transformed by the Spirit into His likeness. 
His whole being'is elevated and attended by a heavenly influ- 
ence. Through it Christ makes himself felt. He gives dignity 
and solemnity, warmth and earnestness to the preaching of the 
Gospel. There is consequently that in the manner of devout 
ministers which comports with the sacredness of the pulpit, the 
infinite importance of vital godliness, and the nearness and truth 
of eternal things. ‘They speak as moved by a sense of Christ’s 
authority. They speak as pervaded by a sense of Christ’s sus- 
taining power, They Aa ty as in God’s presence. 

A devout mind is intimately connected with a man’s bearing 
and manner of life. As the blood flows from the ‘heart to the 
extremities of our.physical frame, animating every member of 
the body, so the religion of Jesus Christ is designed not only to 
mould every faculty of the soul but also to control, as a conse- 

uence, all our feeli plans and actions, in any sphere and in 
ail the relations of lite. “ True religion will aoe its influence 
in every part of your conduct; it is like the sap of a living tree 
which penetrates the most distant boughs.” It is important that 
Christianity produce its legitimate effects in all believers. But 
it is more important still that those who convey the messages of 
God to the church and the world, should possess and exhibit the 
mind of Christ. How shall this end be gained? “ For the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” Sin and the world ever seek 
to assert their claims and hold dominion. | Paul ys “T say 
then, walk in the Spirit and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the 
flesh,” (Gal. v: 16). The branch resists the adverse influences 
of storms, and excessive cold or heat, in virtue of its vital con- 
nection with the vine. And there is but one way to overcome 
any internal as well as external hindrances to holiness and heav- 

'y-mindedness, and clothe one’s whole being with the mild 


‘ 
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radiance of divine love, that will make the, purity and sweetness 
of grace felt by every susceptible mind : that is, unceasing com- 
munion with Christ by faith. It was once said of Christ by 
cunning officers that had been commissioned by the Pharisees 
and chief Prieststo catch him in his words: “ Never man spake 
like this man,” (Jobn, vii: 46). But if those malicious men 
had followed him to the mountain and seen him at the silent 
hour of midnight on his knees, lost in his devotions, they could 
have added: “ Never man prayed like this man.” His devo- 
tion stood in most intimate connection with His teaching and 
the whole tenor of his life. They may understand the import 
of His instructions, who seek to cultivate a devout mind; but 
none others, They will exhibit the image of Him who was 
“altogether lovely,” and silently but constantly rebuke a gain- 
saying world for its impiety and unbelief. Laying hold of his 
powerful grace, and transformed into His likeness, they will 
bring forth the precious fruits of righteousness. ‘They abide in 
Him, and He abides in them; and their words will be holy, 
words ; their influence, a holy influence. Their bearing will 
be Christ-like. And carnal men will be forced to see and feel, 
that the professed ambassadors of Jesus Christ are not of the 
world, but that He has chosen them out of the world, and or- 
dained them, that they should go and bring forth fruit. 

These brief considerations may serve to illustrate the mecessi- 
ty of a devout ministry. A logical discipline of the iniellect, 
profound scholarship and general intelligence, are important. 
A knowledge of profane and ecclesiastical history and extensive 
as well as thorough theological attainments, are important. Ele- 
gant manners, a good address and general tact, are important. 
But one thing is more important than any one of these qualifi- 
cations er than all of them put together: it is @ deruut heart. 
A devout heart, indeed, does not of itself constitute fitness for 
the ministry of reconciliation, in the absence of other essential 
qualifications. Yet it isthe condition of complete biblical schol- 
arship. When other necessary attainments are not wanting, it 
discovers, and places the student of the Scriptures in possession 
not only theoretically but really of the true principle of biblical 
interpretation. ‘ In thy light shall we see light.” A devout 
heart becomes thus a necessary condition ef success and joy in 
the great work of turning “ many, to righteousness.” Knowl- 
edge is, indeed, called) power. ;, and such it is; but knowledge, 
apart from Christ, who along is “the resurrection and thie life,” 
is not able to break the fetters of spiritual death. Eloquence 
may agitate the minds of men until they cast forth mire and 
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dirt, but it can as little purify them as can the sound of a cym- 
‘bal. Good conversational powers, polite manners and general 
sociability, may win the affections of the people and secure for 
a minister of the Gospel a certain sort of popularity, but these 
accomplishments can not turn a soul from sin or the world to 
Christ. A devout heart holds ail natural abilities, all scientific 
and theological attainments, all external accomplishments, in 
conscious connection with the human-divine life of our blessed 
Lord. Held in this relation every faculty and acquisitiqgn con- 
tributes to the extension and honor of the church. Engrafted . 
into Him by a living faith, the sap of Christ’s life circulates 
through all the branches of a man’s being, and, although they 
expand on earth where the climate of sin hinders their growth 
and mars their beauty, yet it clothes them with the evergreen 
foliage and blushing fruit of the heavenly Canaan. 
Jiffin, O. E. V. G. 
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, BOOK NOTICES. 


Ir will be seen that we make no er eee noticing 
new books ; though in conformity with the reigning fashion of 
our Reviews, we refuse not to allow mention occasionally of 
some which are politely thrown.in our way. We do not look 
upon it as a necessary feature at aM-of a publication “ devoted 
to theology, literature and science,” that it should pretend to 
keep pace in this manner with what is called the current litera- 

‘ture of the day. On the contrary, we question seriously if any 
such pretension, as the world ‘now moves, can be maintained 
consistently at all with a true devotion to the great interests we 
have just named. Something of the sort might have been 
feasible possibly, when this fashion of book noticing first came 
into vogue. But the case ‘has grown latterly into quite another 
form, and threatens to become still worse and more unmanagea- 
ble in time to come. Our current literature has become a bur- 
den. We are fairly flooded with pamphlets and books. And 
then, as all sensible people know, it is toa great extent a deluge 
of trash. In these circiimstances, if the stereotyped fashion of 
short notices is to be kept up, it must be in one of two ways. 
Either the reviewer must take upor him the laborious task of 
winnowing the wheat from its mountains of chaff—a work not 
likely, if done with any effect, to prove very satisfactory to the 
“trade ;” or else he must make up his mind heroically to notice 
in off-hand matter of-course style all sorts of publications, with- 
out caring whether they be wheat or chaff. ‘The task under- 
taken in the first form, is of itself enough for a special editorship 
and journal; and to some such charge, under proper auspices, 
must it be consigned in form, if it is ever to be of any valuable 
account. Nosuch Augean labor should be assumed by any 
Review, which proposes to fill another department of its own in 
a positive and living way; or at least, it should be put upon the 
shoulders of a separate editor, of right size and frase for the 
Herculean work. Itis most commonly however in the other 
style, that the Aterary task in consideration is attempted by our 
periodical tribunals; and then the consequences are still more 
sorrowful and sad. Who has not come to be heartily sick and 
tired of the ordinary rua of such notices, as We meet them now 
continually in our city papers, and fantastical empty brained city 

ines? With very few exceptions, they are worth abso- 
lately nothing. That indeed is only what might be expected. 
No thought of literature or science enters into the transaction. 


It is all for capital and trade. The advertisement is of one sort 
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= the been It is, to a truly dreadful a track all oe 
ut our religious ne ts—they surely will have some 
here to principle ant denieend Alea, the man who surrend- 
ers himself to their guidance will be little better off at last, than 
the sentimental miss who takes in literature from ‘the hot pressed 
pages of Godey or Sartain. The weekly bulletin, is in most 
cases perfectly unmeaning and blind—made up of undiscrimi- 
nating generalities, vague guesses, catches of opinion borrowed 
from other quarters, with touches of yp oy Pe — ever 
at hand to suit as occasion may offer the latitude of some par- 
ticular party or sect. Most unprofitable akogether and lackadai- 
sically insipid! With our Reviews, the fashion ought to proceed 
somewhat more.respectably ; and we are willing to believe char- 
itably that this is in some ‘measure the case. But the charity 
cannot be allowed to reach very far. If weare not much mis- 
taken, the omnibus birds-eye view of new publications, or what 
affects to pass itself off for this,in most.of our religious Quar- 
terlies, is growing to be in the estimation of judicious readers a 
deal of an irksome bore and sham. , It is but too plain, 
that the thing is for the most part “done to order,” in loose hap- 
hazard style, without knowledge or inward earnestness, for mere 
parade and outside effect. Kt has run into mechanical hum- 
dram, a sort of treadmill monotony, which we hold to be of no 
real account for the cause of literature whatever. This may 
explain our perfect indifference to the whole “ feature,” in the 
case of our own Review. Those who wish impromptu judg- 
ments-of this sort, stirrup opinions as the Germans phrase it, su- 
perficial wholesale squibs and puffs, on all sorts of books, read 
or not read, must betake themselves for this purpose to some 
other quarter. That is no part of our mission or plan. Most 
of this literature of the day happily never comes in our way— 
one blest advantage of our secluded village life. We know of 
it only by the hearing of the ear. ‘This we feel to be common- 
ly quite enough, We would not have it for our library, in any 
wholesale form, not even asa free gift. Mach less would we 
have it, on the condition of wading through only a small part 
of it to:prove its worth. We have no heart for California mud 
washings in search of uncertain gold—with the strong possibili- 
ty of reaching nothing bu¢ mud when the process is done. Least 
of all would we pay for any such stuff the heavy price, of be- 
ing ready always to say.a good word in its favor. We do not 
pretend to carry on business in this line. We have no time for 
i, and it is something not at all to our talent or taste. 
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Uncre Tom’s Canin; or Life among the Lowly. By Har- 
rtieT Beecner Stowe. Boston and Cleaveland: Jewett 
& Co. 2 vols. 12 mo. pp. 634. 


Tae writer of fiction may have two objects in view : first, to 
produce a story which shall carry with it attraction and power 
as a work of art; second, to inculcate certain principles or doc- 
trines. ‘The first is accomplished by working up the materials 
which lie, in fancy or fact, at the bottom of the story into a life- 
like and attractive form. This requires thorough knowledge of 
human nature, great skill in the grouping of facts and incidents, 
and the power of easy narrative and vivid portrayal. The sec- 
ond object is accomplished by giviog such a tinge to the narra- 
tion of events or the portrayal of character, as will steadily and 
almost irresistibly lead the mind of the reader to the point of 
view desired by the writer; or by direct reflections of a moral 
or practical character upon facts related ; or by certain expressive 
soliloquizings upon a denouement which has been effected. Of 
the book before us we may say that the authoiess has attained 
the former of these objects, and evidently aims at the latter. 
That slavery as it exists in our country, by the diversity of treat- 
ment afforded to the slave, and the consequent attachments and 
aversions formed ; by its development of reckless character in 
the person of the slave trader; by its merciless sundering of 
families and old ties; its attendant mixture of races, by which 
singular and gified characters are often developed ; its thrilling 
flights and bloody captures; furnishes the materials for a dra- 
matic story of a high order, cannot be doubted by one at all 
familiar with the pathos, romance and heroism involved. These 
elements Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has studied thoroughly and 
feelingly ; and has wrought them into the tale of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” with great artistic skill. Every part of the story seems 
to bear the touches of a hand, guided by an acute understand- 
ing of human nature,—and especially colored nature. Of its 
absorbing power we have had regretful experience when we 
ventured to sit down to it, with an engagement awaiting the 
next hour. Its great peculiarity is its intensity. It seems to be 
written under the pressure of deep emotion,—and written as a 
woman only could write. It carries you along whether your 
judgment assents or not. With regard to the teachings which 
the story is meant to carry, we cannot class them justly with 
those of the ultra abolitionists. The better side of slavery is 
exhibited ina strong light. Full account is made of the legal 
difficulties under which conscientious slave owners labour. 
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Eminent types of Christian character are developed both in mas- 
ter—or rather mistress—and slave. We observed nothing of the 
“ Down with the government,” “ Down with the church,” spir- 
it. Nevertheless there is an uncompromising war waged with 
the system of slavery itself, and the late fugitive slave bill ; and 
odium cast upon ail their apologists. There is the frequent ver- 
dict of the emotions without consulting the judgment, so natur- 
al in a woman ; the frequent puzzling appeal ad hominem, a 
species of sophistry so easy upon all great questions of the kind ; 
and an occasional contemptuous fling at ministers and law- mak. 
ers; which we are sorry to see, and which indicate a state of 
mind not exactly conservative. The influence of the book will 
be different upon different minds, according to the point of view. 
But if you wish to intersperse your reading with alternate laugh- 
ing and weeping ; if you wish to rise spent, and with a head- 
ache, to find that hours have sped unconsciously as you turned 
its pages; and if you wish to study some of the most lovely 
types of Christian character which fiction has ever drawn ; wé 
advise you to take a peep into “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Chambersburg, Pa. C. 


Gop tn Disease ; or the manifestations of Design in Morbid 
Phenomena. By James F. Duncan, M.D. Physician to 
Sir P. Dun’s Hospital, Dublin. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Bilakiston. 1852 12mo. pp. 232. 


Here is a new field for the display of the a posteriori argu- 
ment for the existence and attributes of God; a field which has 
been neglected, the author tells us, because the writers upon 
natural theology of the school of Paley and Chalmers have all 
been unmedical men. ‘The object of the present treatise is to 
pursue, in the region of morbid phenomena, the same line of 
investigation which other writers of the same class, have pur- 
sued in other spheres of cause and effect ; and we see not why 
the argument should be less legitimate in the one case than in 
the other. That morbid phenomena pursue their course, in 
obedience to fixed laws, with as much regularity as the planets 
move in their orbits, or the moon changes her disc, or the sea- 
sons their hue and products ; ; that they have their periods of i ~~ 
vasion, of maturation and decline, and that their 
capable of being ascertained approximately, and made the sub. 
ject of calculation, the author not only assumes, but is assumed 
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by every system of medicine; and bat all this, er with 
the phenomena exhibited by the varieties and modifications of 
disease, the uses and.alleviations of pain, the processes of pre- 
servation, reparation and adaptation in disease,‘and the manifold 
symptoms by which it ig preceded and known. ; argues the exist- 
ence of an intelligent cause, we thipk as legitimate as any other 
argument @ ertors ; besides possessing the merit of being 
unusual, ith regard to the origin apd design of disease, the 
author clearly connects the former with the introduction of sin 
into the world, and makes .to depend in the particular case upon 
the providence of God: and he resolves the latter into correc- 
tion and discipline, designed 9 promote the spiritual welfare, 
rather than into punishment simply. An argument for the be- 
nevolence of God is thus framed from what has often been 
regarded as very unpromising material. A truly Christian spirit 
breathes upon every page,.and the book is sufficiently free from 
technical terms to be available to the general reader. The 
author is a physician, whose profession -has evidently been turn- 
ed to his spiritual benefit. C. 


Tae Paitosopny or Livinc. By Hersertr Mayo, M. D. 
Tormerly senior surgeon to the Middlesez hospital, §c. 
From the third London edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1852. 12mo. pp. 272. 


Ir is characteristic of the latter ages of the world, that Phil- 
osophy has become Jess etherial than ancient sages dreamed of 
or desired ; or at least is not so jealous of her name. She bas 
deigned, from her pleroma of abstractions, to tuin her eye upon 
every thing that pertains to the interests of man, and to put her 
autograph to columns of ‘statistics and pages of detail. “ The 
Philosophy of Living,” as presented by Dr. Mayo, is the phil- 
osophy of the outer man; which cannot be deemed upimpor- 
tant when we appreciate the vital relation holding between the 
outer man and the inner. The subjects discussed are, Diversi- 
ties of Constitution; Diet; Exercise ; Sleep; Bathing ; Cloth- 
ing; Air and Climate; and Health of “ind. Many valuable 
hints are thrown out, and much useful information presented,— 
the result of experience and careful observation,—which would 
accomplish a vast amount of good if brought within the perusal 
of all. But we must be permitted to say that we are ever learn- 
ing new illustrations of the adage, that “ Doctors will differ.” 
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After having the belief in vittues of the cofd bath'so zealously 
pressed into our ie and being assured ew the height of 
ysical felicity was the extatic glow experienced after. jumping 
a bed from an ablution with water a few ° “ hove the 
freezing point, judge of our surprise.on being told that at night 
warm water should be employed ; and that to use cold water at 
night, though allowable in the vgn | was a physiological 
error. We were chagrined to think that Dr. M. would have it, 
that our heroism.in the persistent use of the freezing bath was 
all thrown away. . ; 


—_—_——_ 


Tue Lire or Jupce Jerrreys, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench under Charles IT, and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land during the reign of James If. By Humpnrey P. 
Wootrycn. Philadelphia: Lindsay, & Blakiston. 1892. 
12mo. pp. 316. ‘ 


Suvce the publication ef Macaulay’s History of England; Sir 
George Jeffreys has become well known, on this side of the 
water, as a prominent actor in tragic history. His reckless au- 
dacity in the absence of danger, and. his cowardice in its pres- 
ence ; his immedicable wickedness, and his craven superstition , 
his boisterous. passions, his gleams of generosity, his talents and 
stupidities, have made him a character which would be ~y > 
overdrawn were it the product of; the pen of the dramatist. His 
blustering zeal. against nou conformists, his ridiculous assump- 
tions of authority on the beneh, his treatment of Richard Bax- 
ter, and Lady Lisle, have excited laughter and loathing in thous- 
ands ef; readers. Such a cheracter, one should think, would 
have. little claiin to have his.“ Life” written. Yet he has found 
a biographer ;—and we have here a. biography designed, profess- 
edly, to bring to view the few redeeming traits, which it is pos- 
sible to discaver in. sa at a —— This is done upon the 
supposition, that “ it would:be a to icate of an 
cient he is entirely vicious,” and that “ Bae all — 
erate, will ofien in their moed, achieve generous and noble 
deeds.” But it is evident on every page that the author, finds 
the “ Chief Justice of the King’s Bench,” a hard subject forthe 
iilustration of this truth. It strikes.us that he finds a. poor re- 
turn for his labor of love. Here is the substance of it, “ His 


bright, ree | talents must be acknowledged ; that intuitive 


perception which led bim to penetrate in. a moment the thin 
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veil of h porney cand show things as they were, must have its 
meed. Like burlow, he had the especial gift of fastening on 
the true genius of the cause, eliciting its nice point, and forming 
a prompt decision on the right bases of equity and justice ;”” to 
which must be added his, “admirable gay humour and eternal 
vivacity of wit.” To our mind the shades of oblivion would 
have been the best veil for his faults, and the best guardian of 
his virtues. C. 


Trae Lire or Louis Kossurn, Governor of Hungary, §c. 
By P. C. Heapiey. Author of ‘ Life of Josephine,’ ‘ Life 
of Lafayette,’ &c. Auburn: Derby and Miller. 1852. 12 
mo. pp. 461. 


Ir was certainly to be expected that the great Magyar, who 
has lately filled so large a space in the world’s eye, whose thrill- 
ing eloquence in behalf of down-trodden humanity has acted 
so spasmodically upon the masses which he has addressed, and 
who has left his name indelibly impressed, it is thought, upon a 
new style of hat, would speedily find a biographer. It is wor- 
thy of note that in less than six months after his arrival upon 
our shores, his life is written, in a volume bulkier than the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or the voyage to Lilliput, printed, and scattered 
all over the country. Of course the present book is written 
con amore. No one actuated by a different spirit would choose 
to be the biographer of Louis Kossuth. He constantly towers 
before you as the great Apostle of Liberty, and expounder of 
the rights of man; and an estimate is made of “his mission,” 
which had better have been reserved for future ages. A most 
remarkable man he certainly is: honest, gifted and eloquent ; 
and whatever he may do for the future or the future do for him, 
his Life and especially his Speeches, may he read with interest 
and profit.. The book contains an introduction by Horace 
Greely, and an Appendix containing his prominent speeches in 
England and the United States. C. 


Romanism at Home. eters to the Hon. RocerB. Taney, 
Chief Justice of the United States. By Kirwan. New- 
York : Harper <& Brothers. 1852: 12mo. pp. 272. 


Kirwan is well known as the author of Letters to Bishop 
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Hughes on the doctrines and teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The present letters are upon the “ external arrange- 
ments” of the same church : “its government, its despotism, its 
spirit, its legends, its relics, and its influence on the moral, social 
and political interests of the world ;” and are addressed to chief 
Justice Taney, the most prominent layman nominally in that 
communion, because the author wishes to appeal from the Ro- 
man priests to the people. For the purpose of gathering .mate- 
rial for these letters, “ Kirwan” made a flying visit to Rome 
during the last year, that he might see Romanism in its ancient 
home of the “seven hilled city.” They are characterised by 
the sprightliness and wit of the former series; and are even 
more peculiarly illustrative of what this Journal has formerly 
denominated “ the reigning mode of attack” upon the church of 
Rome. ‘Those to whose taste this mode of attack is congenial 
will read these letters with interest. C. 


Tue Evipences or Curistianity ; in their external, or his- 
torical division ; a course of Lectures. By Cuar ves Per- 
tit McItvaine. Bishop of Ohio. Philadelphia: Daniels 


& Smith. 1852. 12mo. pp. 408. 


TseEse Lectures traverse the usual field of the external evi- 
dences of the Religion of Christ; viz: the authenticity and 
genuineness of the New Testament ; the credibility of the Gos- 
pel history; miracles; prophecy; propagation and fruits of 
Christianity ; inspiration ; and answers to objections. The au- 
thor, however, has chosen his own path over this wide field ; 
and he cenducts the reader along pleasantly and insiructively. 
The form of the Lectures is popular, and the style fresh and 
forcible, and on every page breathes the kindly and candid spirit 
of the excellent Bishop of Ohio. The book is fitted to do 
good ; and, we are told by the author, has to his personal know!- 
edge been instrumental in leading many minds from the con- 
fines of infidelity to the knowledge of “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” C. 


Memoirs or Maraaret Futter Ossort. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1852. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 704. 


A very remarkable book, radiant with the glow of intellect, 
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and studded with; the gems of. literature and. beauty ;— memoirs 
of a very remarkable, and to our-mind not very loveable woman, 
who was lost in the wreck of the Elizabeth, on the sandbars of 
Long Island Sound inthe Summer. of 1850. The pens en- 
in its compilation, are those of James F’. Clarke, Wm. 
. Channing, and Ralph Waldo Emerson.. Of course it must 
be expected to savour somewhat of transcendentalism and nega- 
tion. The mindof Margaret Fuller was prone-to aberration and 
unrest ; and this a certain class of gified modern thinkers seem 
to regard as essential to earnestness. Errant genius, and espe- 
cially errant religious genius, is an object of worship with the 
modern religionisis, whose motto is, “ Adieu O Church.” 
Chambersburg, Pa. C. 
The above books are to be had, at city retail prices, at the 
Book-store of. Shryock & Reed, Chambersburg, Pa. 





